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Meters ond dle-cort hunioom Rolance Series 1500:aber Bar Regulators. 
installation, long service life and minimom maintenance, — 





Ihe one 
compact 

unit 

for 

precision 
measurement 


and 


regulation 


domeiti or billonriel cageiiiahies iptieatag-Vandagime'e te bos 
when you buy American, the only complete line of precision instruments 
to assure you of “sustained accuracy at lower cost.” 








(2) Frm GENERAL SALES OFFICE: 1513 Gate _Str eet, Philadelphia + Albany 
pe Alhambra + Atlanta + * Boston + Chicago 
Dallas * Denver * Erie * Houston « Kan sas Ci ity® Los Angeles * Minneapolis 


New York * Omaha © Pittsburgh « San Francisco + Seattle + Tulsa 
METER COMPANY 


IN CANADA: Canadian Meter Company, Ltd., Milton, Ontario + Calgary s 
Edmonton « Regina 
INCORPORATED (ESTABLISHED 1036) 





; 
: 
: 
SUPPLIERS TO THE GAS INDUSTRY for jroncase, Tinned Steelcase, Aluminumcase and Welded Steelcase Meters * American-Westcott Orifice Meters + instruments * Reliance Regulators * Provers * Apparatus 








THE CLAMP WITH GUTS 


Designed for rugged use, the Emergency Pipe Clamp is a clamp o 

almost unlimited strength. You might say it looks fairly simple. Yet fifty year 

of experience have gone injo its design... the heavy ribbing to “take” th¢ 

bolt-pull, the skillful shaping of the bolt lugs for terrific strength and o fre 

wrench swing. The full length, massive hinge which no strain can loosen! The 

over-thickness of metal throughout to make child’s play of any pressure! Th 

Write for Catalog GW glove-like fit... result of shaping each clamp over an accurate mandre 
M.B. SKINNER CO., South Bend 21, Ind pulling it down with a 12,000 pound air vice and sledging to complete snucness 


When you put on the Emergency Pipe Clamp, it is there to stay. Tens © 
thousands of them are still in place after 20, 30, 40 years’ service. /\a0¢ 
in C.l. and steel pipe sizes—'/2” to 12” inclusive. 


SKINNER-SEALT, — emerGeNcy PIPE CLAM! 
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doubles as P. A. system 





If you, or your dispatcher, have ever called a 
work crew and received no answer because drill- 
ing rigs, ditchers, tractors and other noises 
drowned out the radio’s message, or because all 
men were working too far from the truck to hear 
the call—you need Motorola’s *‘Big Voice’’. 

High noise level is no problem when your trucks 
carry the new “Big Voice’’ 2-way radio system. 
The weatherproof loudspeaker, mounted outside 
the truck cab, shouts with 10 times the normal 
audio power to carry your message clearly hun- 
dreds of feet away. And there’s no more need to 
waste a man on stand-by duty at the truck. 





A bonus feature permits the foreman to use the 
“Big Voice’’ asa public address system, using the 
standard “‘Big Voice’’ mike when he’s in the cab 
and the optional “‘Handie-Micro-Talkie” cordless 
mike when remote from the truck. The ‘Big 
Voice’’ radio, audio, and P.A. booster fit com- 
pactly inside Motorola’s standard mobile housing. 


The outside speaker can be muted for normal radio 
use, of course. 





When you buy your next 2-way radio, make it 
Motorola’s ‘*Big Voice’’ and get the extra benefits 


of this versatile unit. Send for complete descrip- 
tive literature today. 








Complete unit fits inside standard mobile housing Switch from radio to P.A. and back with just o 
flip of a switch 


iM Oo ¥ OF OL A Motorola consistently supplies more mobile and portable 


radio than all others combined. 
Proof of acceptance, experience and quality. 

2 -WAY RAD IO The only COMPLETE radio communications service— 
specialized engineering... product... customer 
service... parts... installation... 
maintenance... finance... lease. 


MOTOROLA COMMUNICATIONS & ELECTRONICS, INC 
i ee eaicana’ © N AA “The best costs you less—specify Motorola.” 


SUBSIDIARY 
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Utilities pipeline contractor 


Averages 20 feet of trench per minute, digs 
2 to 4 jobs per day with each of his Clevelands 


1000 feet of complete pipeline 
construction—trench digging, pipe- 
laying, backfilling and backfill 
compaction—is an average day’s 
work for each crew of F. H. Linne- 
man, Inc., pipeline and utilities 
contractor of Denver. Most of this 
work is on 2-, 4- and 6-inch pipe- 
lines for the many new housing 
developments in the Denver area. 


With a Cleveland Trencher open- 


ing up trench at an average rate 
of 20 feet per minute, a typical 
Linneman crew will do 2, 3 or 4 
complete pipeline jobs in an 8-hour 
day—jobs that run from 50 to 1000 
feet each in length. One of these 
crews has a record day’s produc- 
tion of 7 complete jobs. 


Currently operating 7 Cleveland 
Trenchers, Linneman specializes 
in utilities work—gas, water and 
sewer line construction. Equipment- 
minded and especially mainte- 
nance-conscious, he has consist- 
ently employed Clevelands ever 
since he began his contracting 
business in 1946. 


Fast portability of equipment is essential 
in Linneman’s tight-scheduled opera- 
tions. His Clevelands can be loaded on 
their low-bed trailers in less than 10 
minutes time, ready to roll safely from 
job to job at legal limit speeds. 


“Maintenance costs on Clevelands are 
appreciably lower” says owner of 7 


Here is what F. H. Linneman has to 
say about trenchers: 


“In the type of work we most gen- 
erally perform, in the city especially, 
we have found Clevelands best suited 
to our operations because of their 
narrow-width construction, com- 
pactness and speed. They enable us 
to work in close places and keep 
trenching ahead of follow-up oper- 
ations, a decided advantage. 


“We have employed Clevelands in 
our work since we began contracting 
in 1946. We have seven of them at 
the present time, the oldest being 
a Cleveland Model 95 purchased in 


1948. We have no record of the 
miles this machine has dug, but 
feel that it would be a near-record. 
Our maintenance costs on it have 
been extremely low. 


“Our over-all maintenance costs on 
Clevelands are appreciably lower 
than on other trenchers we have 
operated. This is another reason 
why we have purchased more 
Clevelands than any other make. We 
have also found it easier to train 
operators for Clevelands than for any 
other make. Our newest Cleveland, 
a “240,” was delivered only last 
week by H. W. Moore Equipment 
Co., here in Denver.” 


THE CLEVELAND TRENCHER COMPANY e¢ 20100 St. Clair Ave. Cleveland 17, Ohio 








CLEVELAND 
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This month ... Contents 


dite af ot Muts—~teher, contour Management and Operations 
tion, gas, administrative — continue to 
rise. Gas utilities are finding that sound 
judgment and careful planning are an 
imminent need to insure a smoother 
ride through the periods of uncertainty 
that lie in the immediate future. See 
Page 11. 


Distribution Management Has Many Problems Ahead 
Ohio Fuel Opens New Underground Storage Area 
Leased Private Phone Lines Improve Operation 
Con Ed Opens Two Service Training Centers 
New Tool for Metallurgists: Gas as a Protective Atmosphere 
Communications: Your Most Important Implement 

A New Series Designed To Help You In Your Work 
Russia’s Gas Industry Undergoing Big Expansion 
Russia’s natural gas industry — Revised Corporate Plan Will Simplify Columbia System 
heretofore a sadly neglected part of 
the Soviet economy — has been 
marked for all-out expansion in the 
USSR’s sixth five year plan sche- 
duled for 1956-1960. A report on 


page 25. 
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Needed: Better Integration of Local and National Sales Efforts 
“Showroom” for Gas Appliances Helps Sell "Em 


Features 

MCF 
To be successful in business, it is vitally Editorial 
necessary to make sure that our usage 
of our language — verbal or written — 
is correct, simple, and effective. An im- 
portant new series designed to help 
everyone ... president of the company, 
janitor, engineer, accountant, lawyer, 
secretary, meter reader, (and editors, 
too) ... starts in this issue. Specifically, 
on page 25. 
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One of the first steps in the proposed revamping of 
Columbia Gas System’s subsidiaries may be under- 
way soon. The Public Utilities Commission of Ohio 
has been asked to approve financial details of a pro- 
posed merger of Natural Gas Company of West Vir- 
ginia into Ohio Fuel Gas Company. Ohio fuel has 
some 600,000 customers in southeastern and central 
Ohio, Natural Gas has nearly 34,000 in eastern Ohio. 





A new organization, known as the “Council of Local 
Gas Companies,” has been formed and has opened 
offices in Washington to carry the battle for defeat of 
the Harris Bill to the so-called “grass roots level.” The 
council, representing 35 major gas distributing — Connecticut-Westchester county boundary into White 
panies, mostly Eastern utilities, plans to wage a united 


al to i bli ih it Plains by Tennessee Gas Transmission Company. 
campaign to increase public pressures agains e , ‘ 
_— P P . Another link — a four-mile stretch through New Jer- 
Harris Bill. f : 
sey — adds a route via Tennessee that is more direct. 


The gas is being delivered to Consolidated Edison 
Company. 


December heralds the arrival of additional natural gas 
from the Southwest into mains of the Metropolitan 
New York area with completion of a new line across 
northern Pennsylvania and New York and across the 


The all-out effort to continue regulation of the gas 
producers is receiving heavy support from certain 
labor groups, politicians, and some gas distributors. 
Arkansas Public Service Commission, in a recent rate 
decision, has gone on record as recognizing the vali- 
dity of an 8 per cent return for utility companies on 
industrial gas sales in contrast to a former 6 per cent 
return. The PSC decision granted a rate increase of 
some $4,300,000 annually to Arkansas Louisiana Gas 
Company. The increase will affect 34 large industrial 
users of natural gas in the state. Decision also en- 
dorsed the fair field price theory of pricing natural 
gas produced by utilities. The commission in its order 
said that it believes “regulated gas utility should be al- 
lowed to explore, develop, and produce a substantial 
in. pipe line from San Juan Basin to Topock, Arizona portion of their natural gas requirements,” and that 
to transport the gas to Southern Counties Gas Com- regulations that discourage this activity are not in the 
pany, Southern California Gas Company, Pacific Gas public interest. 

& Electric, Nevada Natural Gas Company, and exist- 

ing customers on its system. 


As a result of the recent FPC decision to allow impor- 
tation of Canadian gas by Pacific Northwest Pipe Line 
Corporation, and other related matters, El Paso Natu- 
ral Gas Company will embark soon on a $194,274,000 
program to increase its daily capacity by 450,000,000 
cu ft. Some 100,000,000 cu ft will come from the 
Permian Basin of West Texas. Another 300,000,000 
will come from the San Juan Basin area when Pacific 
Northwest receives Canadian gas, as a result of an ex- 
change agreement. El] Paso will build a 413-mile, 36- 





Corporate name of the Texas-Ohio Gas Company has 
been changed to Colonial Natural Gas Corporation by 
stockholders at a recent annual meeting. P. McDonald 
Biddison was elected president and board chairman 
at a board meeting. 


Nevada Natural Gas Company will also build new 
facilities to take the additional gas from El Paso and 
increase its sales. 


In California, Pacific Gas & Electric Company has 

asked the California Public Utilities Commission to Legislative study of Oklahoma's utility rates and of 
approve a $20,686,000 project to increase by 25 per laws governing the state’s corporation commission — 
cent the daily volume it receives from out of state termed “horse and buggy” methods — is underway. 
fields. Included would be 150 miles of 34-in. loop A committee of legislators says better laws are needed. 
line on its present 502-mile, 34-in. system between Also suggested is some method whereby the “home 
Topock and Milpitas, and 9260 additional compres- folks” can get an advantage in price on gas. At present, 
sor horsepower. The program would be in four stages, they are competing with consumers in other states to 
beginning November 1, 1956 and ending January 1, a definite disadvantage, committee members assert. 
1959. 





Brooklyn Union Gas Company and Long Island 
Largest tonnage order for steel pipe ever required will Lighting Company will build a 24-mile, 24 and 26-i1 
be needed to construct the 2240-mile Trans-Canada natural gas line through Brooklyn and Queens and in 
pipe line, say steel men. Rough figure estimates are for Nassau to Garden City to supply the rapidly growing 
816,500 tons of steel, at a cost of more than $124,000, areas of East Brookiyn and Nassau County. South- 
000 at the mills. U. S. Steel will supply 600 miles with western U. S. gas for the line is received from Trans- 
deliveries to begin in February. continental Gas Pipe Line Company. 
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MUELLER 


hon You can eliminate expensive meter stop replacement costs by 


standardizing on Mueller Lub-O-Seal® Meter Stops. 


The Lub-O-Seal key is precision ground, individually lapped 
ae into the body and positively lubricated through an independent 
ect. port on the outside of the stop body. Lubricant is forced in 


and stored under pressure around the “O” rings. Each time 
» the stop is operated, lubricant is evenly distributed around 
Sia) the entire key, assuring easy turning at all times. 


Synthetic rubber, gas resistant, “O” rings are located at the 
G a S M et er Sto p top and bottom of the key, offering double protection against 
leakage of gas to the atmosphere. Laboratory tests run by 


Mueller engineers prove that the Lub-O-Seal withstands 
pressures up to 4800 p.s.i.g. without leakage. 


You can make easy work of meter stop replacement, too. 
The Mueller Lub-O-Seal can be installed under pressure 
with the Mueller No-Blo ® Stop Changer. Your Mueller Repre- 


sentative can furnish details on these cost-saving Mueller 





products, or write direct for complete information. 


has 

by 
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Retains Easy Turning 


Key may be lubricated through independ- 
ent port — assures continued easy turning. 


" — ae * fee Remains Gas Tight 
dd so % a a4 “O" ring seals at top and bottom of key 
i ¥ rel trelcolalt-t-Meleto atime (olM-vel <ele(-3 


Plain head or lock wing « Sizes ¥/,' through 2'4” 
Shipment from stock 


MUELLER CO. 


Ing ee —— ps — Dependable Since 1857 


MAIN OFFICE & FACTORY DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


r 
i 
' 
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CONNECT SERVICES UNDER PRESSURE 





You can make service connections under pressure, with- 
out disturbing other services on the main, by using 
Mueller No-Blo® Equipment. Three different kinds of 
fittings, in a complete range of sizes, may be welded 
to the main, the service line completed and customer 
service inaugurated safely, without blowing of gas. 
Each of these fittings, once installed, makes it possible 
to shut off the service at the main, permitting repair 
or replacement of any section of the service line. 

For older installations that do not offer this conven- 
ience, the Mueller Line Stopper Fitting may be used 
to shut off the service at the main—again permitting 
any type of repair or replacement of the service line, 


INSERT 


All of these No-Blo fittings are placed in operation 
with the Mueller “E-4” Drilling Machine. Your Mueller 


Your Mueller Representative can show you how to 
save time and money on service connections. Contact 
him or write direct for complete specifications and 
information on how to connect services safely, with- 
out blowing of gas. 


MUELLER CO. 


Dependable Since 1857 


MAIN OFFICE & FACTORY DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


COMPLETE 





NO-BLO SERVICE LINE STOPPER FIT- 
TING—For stopping-off service lines, 
at any point, to repair or replace 
lines. Stop-off is made with ‘‘E-4" 

Drilling Machine. Welded type only. 
Sizes %” through 1%’. 
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NO-BLO SERVICE TEE—Connects serv- 
ice lines to mains where valve is not 
required. Future stop-off may be 
made with Stopper Unit . . . and ‘E-4"" 
Drilling Machine. Available with weld- 
ing or threaded inlet; welding, 
threaded, extended, and regular or 
insulating Dresser outlet. Pressure to 
1200 p.s.i. Outlet sizes %”’ through 
2%". 





MUELLER Jo 


NO-BLO CURB VALVE TEE—Connects 
service lines to mains where easily- 
accessible control valve is desired. 
Operated from above ground, 
through curb box. Welding or thread- 
ed inlet; welding, threaded, extend- 
ed, and regular or insulating Dresser 
outlet. Pressures to 1200 p.s.i. Outlet 
sizes %” through 2/2”, 









& | bebitiein 


NO-BLO VALVE TEE—Connects service 
lines to mains where valve is desired. 
Valve mechanism is completely en- 
closed; requires no machine to make 
stop-off. Welding or threaded inlet; 
welding, threaded, extended, and 
regular or insulating Dresser outlet. 
Pressures to 1200 p.s.i. Outlet sizes 
%"" through 2”. 


ER 








mids for diaphragm, and what a difference it makes in the 
diacharge ability of the new Chaplin- Fulton High Capacity Safety 
Valves—2'4 times more flow capacity. After initial opening, the 
discharge pressure acting upward on the diaphragm insures maxi- 
mum opening, and guarantees full flow with minimum increase in 
in the blowing pressure. This means greater protection for the 
users of Chaplin-Fulton Type 250 Safety Valves, adaptable in three 


models to all gas systems from ounces to 100 pounds. Sizes 2” to 
6” inclusive. 


DEPENDABLE 


i Cheoli: Tl Onn 


LEVER TYPE 
250 WL 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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Editorial... 


how long . . just ten . . how long? 


Charge it to highly-interested and concerned impatience, if you will, but there seems 
to be defensible logic in asking: How long is the 10-cities-test to remain just that? 


Oh, yes, we’re aware that gas utilities in all other cities have been urged to apply the 
10-cities-techniques — urged as recently as the American Gas Association convention by J. 
Theodore Wolfe. And we recognize the logic of other companies in other cities getting for 
themselves the advantages that are evident from the test. But, the hesitation, reluctance or 
postponement of industrywide action is not difficult to understand. 


“If it’s a test, let’s wait until the program comes out of the shake-down stage. Then, 
we'll have a program that has been modified-in-action. We'll avoid expenditure of time and 
money on efforts that are not fully developed. Presumably, when the test-period is over the 
results and evaluations will come to us with a real gas industry program that we can join and 
put to work effectively.” 


That’s about the way we'd view it today, as a gas utility executive — and it’s not a 


reckless guess that the substance of the presently-non-participating executive viewpoint is in 
that general area. 


With no thought to modifying our impatience, the plan to test the virtual-saturation 
technique of selling appliances and gas service is one the industry must value highly, for the 
action-demonstrated selling guides that should be forthcoming. 

But, the factual reports from the utilities in the 10-cities-test have indicated rather 
clearly that the techniques work; we’ve had a number of them, at least during the past year. 


Aren’t we at or well-past the point where the test-cities programs and results can be 
transposed into an industry program — witli all the force and conviction that would be 
necessary to get truly industrywide acceptance, coordination and action? 


When the utilities get such a program — a test-developed program — we’re rather 
well convinced that a very substantial majority will adopt it. Assuming it would be far more 
than just a well-printed program that would depend largely upon the efforts of the Post Office 
Department for ultimate delivery, it would be the best program the utilities have ever had. 

There would be a vital character to such an already-working program. It would mean 
much to the utilities and much to the appliance manufacturers. 


Any program, if it is realistic, should be in a constant state of modification, as sug- 
gested by the extended experience of the current 10 cities and as suggested by the newer and 
different experience of an industrywide participation. In that respect, the test might be re- 
garded as continuing — but, it would be part of a program. 


The importance of transposing the 10-cities-test to a nationwide program merits the 
direct and personal participation of the utility and manufacturer executives who have had 
action-experience with the test. The regional conference plan for launching the wider 


approach seems essential, if it is to be more than another paper plan. (Shades of “Plan 
for Profit!” ) 


Then — continuing, qualified personal counsel and assistance should be part of main- 
tenance of the program. 


If the Gas Industry Development Committee of AGA and GAMA sees it all in some- 
thing like this manner — for early action — we believe that the industry, the appliance 
manufacturers, their distributors and dealers, the customers and prospects, and the compe- 
tition will have excellent reason to know that something big is happening inside the gas 


industry. 
hl Yo 
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He’s coming to help 


He is a Bell Systém communications engineer. 
His purpose is to help you speed your operations, cut 
your costs and improve your service—by making sure 
your communications meet your exact requirements. 


The Bell System offers a wide variety of private line 
services, including telephone, teletypewriter and mobile 
radio systems. And the Bell System tailors these facili- 
ties to meet specific individual needs, so that you 
maintain high-speed contact between your various de- 
partments, branches, factories, warehouses, as well as 


TELEPHONE TELETYPEWRITER 


10 


MOBILE RADIO 


you 


between you and your suppliers, customers, distributors 
and shippers. 


Why not let a Bell System communications engi- 
neer make a study of your communications requirements 
and recommend the kind of service, or a combination of 
services, which will best meet your specific needs? 

° ° ° 

His survey is free and his recommendations are 
yours without obligation. You can reach hin by 
calling your nearest Bell Telephone business office 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (4a: 


TELEMETERING AND REMOTE CONTROL CHANNELS 
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Current Economic Considerations Reveal... 


Gas Distribution Management 
Has Many Problems Ahead 


All costs — gas, labor, construction, administrative — 
continue to rise; needed are sound judgment and 
careful planning by the utilities to ride out periods 
of uncertainty that lie in the immediate future. 


E. J. McConnell 


Head, Gas Department 


Stone & Webster Service Corporation. 


Economics OF THE NATURAL GAS IN- 
dustry have received much attention 
this year, not only in Congress but in 
the press. The cost of gas to the ulti- 
mate consumer was a dominant ques- 
tion in the six weeks of hearings held 
during March, April, and May of 1955 
before the House of Representatives’ 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce on the Harris and other 
bills proposing amendments to the Na- 
tural Gas Act, particularly with respect 
to the exemption of gas producers from 
regulation. 

Daia introduced during these hear- 
ings and later appearing in advertise- 
ments in the nation-wide press under 
the sponsorship of the producer group 
endeavored to show the amounts re- 
ceived by the producer, the pipe line, 
and major city distributing companies 
for 1000 cu ft of gas. The testimony 
and the advertisements purported to 
show that the amounts received by the 
producer and the pipe line were rela- 
tively small compared to the amount 
received by the gas distributing com- 
pany. 

The House of Representatives on 
July 28, 1955, passed a bill (H.R.6645) 
to exempt producers of natural gas 
from public utility regulation as na- 
tural gas companies. Briefly, this bill 
prescribes a “reasonable market price” 
standard for gas purchased by an in- 


terstate pipe line. In determining the 
reasonable market price the Federal 
Power Commission is directed to con- 
sider “whether the price has been 
competitively arrived at, the effect of 
the contract upon the assurance of sup- 
ply, and the reasonableness of the pro- 
visions of the contract as they relate 
to existing or future prices.” The Sen- 
ate took no action on a similar bill. 
Thus, this important question of regu- 
lation or nonregulation of the natural 
gas producer which has been before 
the Congress, the courts and the Fed- 
eral Power Commission ever since the 
passage of the Natural Gas Act in 1938 
is not yet resolved. 

It is not our purpose to discuss the 
relative merits of either of the two 
questions, that is, whether or not the 
producer and pipe line prices are minor 
considerations in the economics of gas 
distribution, or whether or not the gas 
producer is to be regulated. 

No discussion, however, of the eco- 
nomic aspects of gas distribution to- 
day can be complete without giving 
some thought to matters so fundamen- 
tal to the gas distributing business, as 
an adequate gas supply and its cost. 
Since the range of revenues for one 
unit of gas was the subject of so much 
discussion in Congress and did receive 
wide publicity, it may be well to look 
at the picture from the gas distribution 
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point of view, and particularly from 
the point of view of management. 

What are the problems that face the 
officers and directors of gas distribut- 
ing companies today? Broadly , they 
are related to the rising costs of gas, 
labor and construction. The gas dis- 
tributing industry is not alone in this 
respect, for the economy of the United 
States as a whole seems to be based on 
rising prices at present and for the 
foreseeable future. Let us look at the 
markets for natural gas and then at the 
factors of cost of gas, labor and con- 
struction. 


Natural Gas Markets 

The expanding market for natural 
gas is a result largely of changing price 
relationships of natural gas with other 
fuels, chiefly coal and oil. The post 
war rises in the cost of coal and oil and 
technological advancements in the 
science of long distance gas transmis- 
sion made the use of natural gas in the 
industrial East and other previously 
unconnected areas economically feasi- 
ble, and several new great transmission 
systems came into being. 

The manufactured gas industry in 
the post World War II period has be- 
come subject to two forces, rising wage 
and fue! costs, which threatened to 
price manufactured gas out of the mar- 
ket and seriously affected the earnings 
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and credit of those companies. The 
markets of the manufactured gas utili- 
ties were principally residential and 
commercial where the advantages of 
cleanliness, reliable supply, and ease 
of handling were important. During 
1948, the peak year for manufactured 
gas sales, only 16 per cent of the vol- 
ume of sales was for industrial pur- 
poses. Although the industries were 
large users of fuel in the form of coal 
and oil, they could provide their own 
heating needs more economically by 
burning coal and oil directly than by 
purchase of manufactured gas from 
the distributing utility. The industrial 
uses of manufactured gas were chiefly 
for processing. 

Natural gas promised to be a great 
boon to the manufactured gas industry. 
Since residential and commercial cus- 
tomers were the principal business of 
the manufactured gas industry, gas 
space heating, when competitive, pro- 
vided a new large volume load. The 
introduction of natural gas in large 
volumes, when competitive in price, 
permitted the distributing utility to 
serve large commercial and industrial 
loads not only on a year round basis 
but also on a dump or interruptible 
basis during the several months of the 
year when the space heating customers 
do not require service. 

Natural gas is in great demand in 
those areas where it is competitive in 
price. However, in the areas distant 
from the gas fields, such as New Eng- 
land and New York, substantial in- 
creases in the price of natural gas since 
its introduction, have dampened these 
hopes severely and now many ob- 
servers believe that natural gas may 
soon be priced out of the market. 


City Gate Prices 

The cost of transporting natural gas 
obviously is almost a direct function of 
the distance transported. A look at the 
tariffs bears this out: gas at 100 per 
cent Joad factor selling for roughly 20 
cents in the South and Southwest 
averages 47 cents in New England; at 
66 per cent load factor, the New Eng- 
land price averages 55 cents and at a 
space heating load factor of 25 per 
cent, it would be 92 cents. Peak shav- 
ing economies might reduce the com- 








posite cost for heating gas to the order 
of 80 cents. 

With No. 2 fuel oil selling at 14 
cents per gal, the equivalent gas price is 
$1.12 per Mcf as compared to a bare 
gas cost of 80 cents. After the operat- 
ing costs and fixed charges of distribu- 
tion are considered, there is little, if 
any, margin left to undersell the com- 
petition and, therefore, heating is be- 
ing sold on a “premium” basis. 

The trend of natural gas costs is 
clearly defined, upward. Regardless of 
what form the regulation of gas pro- 
ducers may take, natural gas in the 
field is no longer cheap and new pur- 
chase commitments are being made at 
successively higher prices. 

The gas distributing utilities appear- 
ing before Congress in support of regu- 
lation of the gas producer attacked the 
various forms of “favored nation” 
clauses, price redetermination clauses, 
spiral escalation clauses, and any form 
of such clause other than periodic fixed 
price increase escalation and tax in- 
crease adjustment clauses. They con- 
tended that it is virtually impossible for 
any of the distributing companies to 
form any adequate idea of what their 
natural gas costs will be in the imme- 
diate future. During the course of the 
Congressional hearings the phrases 
“triggering” and “wild card” were fre- 
quently used to illustrate the effect of 
these clauses on the cost of gas. 

Added to the regulatory lag caused 
by Commission and court litigation of 
pipe line rates at the city gate, will be 
another regulatory lag in setting the 
rate fiom producer to the pipe line. 
The latter is bound to occur whether 
the Natural Gas Act stands as inter- 
preted by the United States Supreme 
Court in the Phillips decision or 
whether the Congress amends the Act. 

The road ahead will be a long and 
uncertain one in regard to the cost of 
natural gas to the distributing utility. 
It will take sound judgment and care- 
ful planning by the utility to ride out 
this period of uncertainty which lies 
in the immediate future. 


Price of Competitive Fuels 
Table 2 was developed from data 

collected and published monthly by the 

Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 


United States Department of Labor. It 
is included to illustrate two poinis: 
first, that prices at December 195), 
were nearly double those of Decem- 
ber 1941, but contrary to general opin- 
ion have risen very moderately since 
then; and second, that prices are at 
about the same level throughout the 
country. 

It also helps to explain why in the 
Chicago and Detroit areas there is still 
a large unsatisfied demand for space 
heating. Natural gas is being delivered 
to those areas at prices that permit sale 
to the consumer competitively with oil 
and coal, so that the consumer can 
pay for the conversion of his heating 
equipment in about three years with 
his fuel savings. 

Table 3, Analysis of Fuel for Elec- 
tric Generation by the Electric Utility 
Industry, Fuel Burned under Boilers 
and by Internal Combustion Engines, 
shows the cost of competitive fuels for 
these purposes for the years 1949-1953. 
The data are compiled and published 
by the Edison Electric Institute by 
states as well as by the geographical 
regions reproduced here. The table is 
included to show that coal and oil 
prices for large volume users have been 
steady for several years and reflect no 
important increases. Gas, on the other 
hand, has increased in price each year 


Load Factor Economics 

Because of the high investment in 
plant, gas transmission lines must make 
every attempt to operate at high load 
factors. Pipe line rates reflect this 
principle in their two components, de- 
mand charges and commodity charges. 

Load factor economics are equally 
important to the distributing utility. 
Space heating loads have a load factor 
of approximately 25 per cent and al- 
though few distributing utilities are 
purchasing gas at this low load factor 
new increments of space heating loads 
are nevertheless on this basis. 

Some distributing companies have 
industrial markets available to them so 
that their load factors can be improved 
through the sale of seasonal interrupt- 
ible, or dump gas. These off-peak 
sales, though helpful, are not neces- 
sarily the solution. 

Many companies have little or n 
such potential load available whil: 
others have small profit left after meet- 


"TABLE 2. 


December retail prices of No. 2 fuel oil for residential purposes. ing the competition of other fuels. 


For example, a New England com 
pany may have improved in purchas 
SA c load factor for heating sales from 2 
. 3.4 —e4 ¢ to 33 per cent by peak shaving. We wil 
06 3.57 13. assume that there is a large enoug! 
interruptible market available to bu 
natural gas on a 100 per cent load fac 
tor, so then for every cubic foot o 
heating gas sold, there can be sold 2 ci 
ft of interruptible gas. 
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TABLE 3. 
Analysis of fuel for electric generation 
by the electric utility industry 
Fuel burned under boilers and by internal combustion engines 





1949 


OAL 
New England 
Middle Atlantic 
East North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic 
East South Central 
West South Central. 
Mountain. 
Pacific 
IL 
New England 
Middle Atlantic 
East North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic 
East South Central 
West South Central. 
Mountain 
Pacific 
GAS 
New England 
Middle Atlantic 
East North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic 
East South Central 
West South Central. 
Mountain. . . 
Pacific . 


“no Dwr Fw < 


New England 
Middle Atlantic 
East North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic 

East South Central 
West South Central. 
Mountain. . 

Pacific (b) 


a Less than 1.0 per cent. 
b. Balance is hogwood and sawdust 


Table 3 shows that industrial coal 
and oil sell for an equivalent of about 
36 cents, or about 3 cents above the 
commodity cost. If gas can displace 
the other fuels at 36 cents, the 3-cent 
spread could reduce the heating gas 
cost by 6 cents, or bring it down to 74 
cents, if we make the assumption that 
all of the profit in the interruptible sales 
should accrue to the benefit of heating 
sales. 

If the sale of “valley” gas is made by 
large additions to plant for this specific 
purpose, then the distributing utility 
must be aware of the great risk in- 
volved in taking on this business. The 
utility has entered the open competi- 
tive fuel market and the arrangement 
may terminate suddenly and abruptly 
when the purchaser finds he can switch 
again to another fuel. 

The utility cannot use 30, 40 or 50- 
year life of mains and other facilities in 
computing the economics of going 
after this type of business. Rather it 
must use virtually the same short period 
of time that the interruptible customer 
used to determine whether or not it is 
economical for him to add gas burn: 
ing equipment. His economics prob- 
ably depend on recovery of his new in- 
vestment in as short a period as three 
years. 


1950 


oN 


wo 


1G to 


1951 1952 1953 


cents per million Btu 


37: 


26 5 
19.¢ 
19 

18.8 
14.6 
8.9 
16.6 
23.1 


Sa eos 


em OO 


Per cent 


Thermal Generation by Fue 


1949 


Oil 
52 
16 
1 
10 
16 


What then can a gas distributing 
utility do to minimize the effects of de- 
mand charges and low load factors. In 
the long run, the best answer is found 
in careful load development based on 
the “premium” fuel characteristics of 
natural gas and its year round use. 
Every effort should be made to pro- 
mote the other uses of gas in the home 
and commercial establishment in addi- 
tion to space heating. 

Just as the one appliance customer 
was the bane of the manufactured gas 
industry, so can the space heating cus- 
tomer alone be the bane of the natural 
gas industry. The distributing utilities 
are eagerly awaiting the development 
of suitable gas air conditioning equip- 
ment since such would be an obvious 
and welcome complement to the winter 
space heating loads. 

Peak shaving follows as the next im- 
portant means of improving the load 
factor of purchases from the pipe line 
especially where minimum “take or 
pay for” provisions are included in the 
tariff. Many companies formerly manu- 
facturing water gas have converted 
their sets to the manufacture of high 
Btu oil gas. There are, on the East 
Coast, strong supporters of the belief 
that new oil gas manufacturing facili- 
ties can be installed on a competitive 
basis with natural gas in those areas, 
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not only for peak shaving but for base 
loads. 

For some companies, the purchase 
of gas storage service is practical. For 
others the development of their own 
natural gas storage may be a good so- 
lution where depleted gas wells or 
suitable underground formations exist. 
The storage of natural gas under high 
pressure in steel pipe is another 
method. 

The use of propane has many ad- 
herents, storage being accomplished 
by tanks above and below ground, and 
in sOme cases in underground caverns. 
The development of refrigerated pro- 
pane storage for large quantities is 
nearing the practical stage. 

A company with no peak shaving fa- 
cilities starts from scratch in evaluat- 
ing the economics of the various peak 
shaving methods that may be available 
to it. A company with old water gas 
sets that can be or have been converted 
to high Btu gas manufacture has an in- 
teresting evaluation of the economics 
involved in determining whether to 
abandon or keep facilities. The site of 
the water gas plant may have a high 
real estate value if sold. Operating 
labor and maintenance expenses re- 
quire careful examination. 

The income tax effects of abandon- 
ment of old water gas and/or high Btu 
oil gas sets are important considera- 
tions. The present-worth factor comes 
into play. The effect of such actions 
on the balance sheet and rate base must 
be weighed. These are all factors that 
require the best talents management 
can bring to bear on the problem of 
how to meet the gas supply problem 
economically and efficiently. 


Operating Expenses 

In this category we consider all 
those expenses of operation and main- 
tenance other than the gas supply. They 
are sometimes referred to as customer 
costs and include distribution, cus- 
tomer accounting, sales, and adminis- 
trative and general expenses. Recog- 
nizing that industry averages may be 
deceiving and that important differ- 
ences may occur between any two 
companies because of locations, size 
of company, different standards as to 
free service on customer’s premises, 
pension costs, and the many other 
factors, we find in our analyses of 
many diverse companies that these ex- 
penses are now about $36 per custo- 
mer. 

It does not matter particularly 
whether the company sells a small vol- 
ume of gas to the average residential 
and commercial customer, as do the 
companies with low space heating 
saturation, or whether the company 
sells large volumes. The costs for a par- 
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TABLE 4. 
Average customer costs. 

Expense 1945 

Distribution $ 5 35 

Customer accounting. 3.04 

Sales 93 
Administrative and E 

general 7.18 


$16.50 


ticular company will fall fairly close 
to this general average. 

Table 4, Average Customer Costs, 
was developed from the statistics pub- 
lished by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion and shows a story with which we 
are all familiar, that the cost of doing 
business has more than doubled since 
the end of World War II. Payroll and 
material costs seem destined to con- 
tinue their upward trend. The wage 
settlements already granted this year 
in the automobile, steel and other in- 
dustries will as they have in the past, 
bring about wage increases in all in- 
dustries including gas. 

It suffices to say that all gas manage- 
ments are concerned with this prob- 
lem and should give much attention to 
controlling these expenses consistent 
with their obligation to render good 
utility service and to have a loyal, con- 
tented and properly paid utility work 
staff. 

These costs did not receive any parti- 
cular attention during the course of the 
Congressional hearings. Perhaps they 
were obvious, yet they go a long way 
to explain the ultimate cost of gas to 
the consumer. 

If the domestic customer uses only 
30 Mcf per year for cooking and water 
heating purposes, then the $36 must 
be recovered by including $1.20 per 
Mcf in his bill in addition to fixed 
charges on investment and the cost of 
the gas itself. If, however, the custo- 
mer uses 120 Mcf for all purposes in- 
cluding space heating, then the custo- 
mer costs average out at 30 cents per 
Mcf. In 1945 comparable unit costs to 
sell 120 Mcf were 14 cents per Mcf and 
in 1950, 2] cents. 

Although this is an old and estab- 
lished principle in the utility business 
it is not always easy to accomplish. It 
reminds one of the story about the hen 
and the egg: “Which came first?” 

Will cutting rates produce enough 
new business to offset the loss of reve- 
nues on the business already at hand? 
The pricing of gas to the consumer or 
rate design has been a ticklish problem 
to management. The rising prices of 
natural gas, labor and material have 
forced many companies not only to 
forego consideration of rate cuts in 
order to bring this principle into play, 
but in many cases to seek relief by 
raising prices to preserve the financial 
soundness and credit of the company. 
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Construction Costs 

Many believe the most important 
factor in the economics of the gas dis- 
tributing business is the cost of con- 
struction or the investment required to 
serve new gas loads. 

Table 5, Cost Trends of Gas Plant 
Construction, North Atlantic Division, 
shows that the costs of installing mains, 
services and meters are more than 
twice those prevailing in 1940. AI- 
though the present trend is not shown 
we all know what it is: upward. One 
has no basis for assuming that the im- 
mediate future will not be a copy of 
the recent past: a steady rise in the cost 
of labor and steel and all other com- 
ponents that go into the building of a 
gas distribution system. 


TABLE 5. 
Cost trends of gas plant construction 
North Atlantic division. 
1940 = 100 
1940 1945 1950 
alns-cast iron 100 116 197 
l 100 114 189 
100 114 182 
100 101 176 
Meter installations 100 111 163 


Developed from Handy Whitman data. 


At present, about $300 of new dis- 
tribution investment is required to 
serve a new residential customer. The 
fixed charges on this investment at 16 
per cent for the first year equal $48. 
lf the customer takes gas only for cook- 
ing and water heating at the rate of 30 
VUcf per year, the rate for this custo- 
mer alone should include $1.60 per 
Mcf for fixed charges. If the customer 
uses 120 Mcf annually, the fixed 
charges represent only 40 cents per 
Mcf. 

The established principles of rate 
regulation rest on a depreciated rate 
base. If a distributing company were 
to stop growing and all costs remained 
steady, then the declining rate base 
would bring about a smaller return 
and lowered rates. The reverse has 
been happening, however. Since the in- 
vestment cost on old plant is so much 
lower than on new, the average invest- 
ment cost is rising. Since rates have 
been already fixed on a past lower rate 
base, the higher fixed charges on the 
added investment eat into earnings that 
were once fair and adequate. 

This question of fixed charges is 
not always clearly understood. Some 
use half the amount of the investment 
claiming that this represents the aver- 
age value over the life of the plant. 
Others think of depreciation, general 
taxes and interest at only one-half of 
the actual amount in the belief that 
such is the effect of income taxes. Per- 
haps some discussion is in order. 

First, consider a new gas distribu- 
tion system. Several of these have come 
into being with the expanding pipe line 
networks. Assuming a 6 per cent re- 


turn is desired on plant that is capit: 
ized 50 per cent debt and 50 per ce 
equity, the fixed charge computatic 
for the first year looks like this: 


On 100 
of plar 
Depreciation 3.00% on 100% of plant 3.00 
General taxes, ins. 2.50 on 100 of plant 2.5 
Interest 3.50 on 50 of plant l 
Return on equity 6.00 on 100 of plant- 
1.75% 
52 
Income Tax x 4.25 
48 


In succeeding years the fixed charges 
on this initial investment decrease to 
reflect the declining value of the plant 
However, it is the fixed charges during 
the early years of the investment that 
affect a company’s earnings and finan- 
cial stability. Their effect on the income 
statement is immediate. 

The tables below show the revenues 
required if the same volume of sales is 
produced with a $100 investment and 
with a $300 investment, assuming the 
same operation and maintenance ex- 
penses. The $300 investment requires 
$32.20 more revenue than the $100 
investment to leave a 6 per cent return 


Investment required to produce 
same volume of sales $100.00 

Operation and maintenance expense 83 
Depreciation. . 3 
General taxes, insurance 2 
Interest . 1 
Return on equity... . 4.3 
Income tax. : 4 


Revenue required at 6 per cent 
return. ... $100 00 


$132. 2¢ 
If the $300 investment is added to a 
going business established on a $100 
plant basis, it is easily seen that re- 
sulting greater depreciation, general 
taxes, insurance, and interest will not 
only reduce the past established in- 
come taxes but also the return on 
equity capital. If the return on the old 
investment is to be maintained, new 
revenues are required as an offset. On 
a combined investment of $400 the 
revenues required total $ in 
order to produce a 6 per cent return on 
the whole. There is no reduction in 
fixed charges because of income taxes 
Construction planning and a prope: 
appraisal of the effects of the fixed 
charges relating thereto should be 
continuing concern of every utility 
management. Utility plant has a long 
life and mistakes can be costly. Unlike 
many industrial enterprises which ex 
pand from cash generated internall) 
from depreciation accruals and re 
tained earnings, utilities can only pro 
vide about one-quarter to one-third o! 
their needs from these sources and 
must seek investors to furnish the bal 
ance of capital required for expansion 
The investor in making his decisions as 
to what return he requires on his money 
goes only on past results and the pros- 
pects for the immediate future. The 
capital must be raised now and the con- 
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truction must be economically feas- 
ble at this time or in the very near fu- 
ure. 

The timing of construction is ob- 
iously very important. Fixed charges 
vithout revenue can seriously hurt the 
inancial soundness of a gas utility. The 
yroper sizing of mains and other facili- 
ies must strike a fine balance between 
he rate of load growth, present rates, 
yresent earnings, and the economics 
f the new facilities. The present worth 


ceive special attention and sights set 
on recovering such investments in a 
relatively short period of time 


Summary 

The natural gas distributing indus- 
try is facing continuing rises in the cost 
of purchased natural gas, labor and 
material costs, plant investment and 
taxes. There are few uses of gas for 
which other fuels cannot be substituted. 
In the home and small commercial and 


Utility managements need to review 
their present operating methods criti- 
cally so as to function in as modern 
and economical a manner as possible. 

New investment should be measured 
against the questions whether to defer, 
cut down or eliminate. The impact of 
fixed charges and a consideration of 
the present worth of money shoald 
receive careful attention. 

A company should continually plan 
at least five years ahead. Revenues, ex- 


Be of money deserves the most careful industrial establishments, electricity is penses, construction, and financing 
lo consideration. a formidable competitor. should be projected that far into the 
- Investment now for greatly ove: In the bulk use of fuel, coal and oil future by a team consisting of sales, 
‘ing sized facilities, investment now which prices have leveled off in the past five operating, accounting, tax, and finan- 
hat will not provide operating expense years and the past spread between cial people so that management can be 
an- savings until some future date, must be their cost and natural gas is narrow- kept aware of trends and can execute 
Me measured against the present worth of ing rapidly. its responsibilities on the basis of ade- 
those dollars. At 6 per cent com- Load development should be quate knowledge of the economics ot 
ues pounded for 10 years, a dollar then is planned and controlled keeping in mind the gas distribution business. 
Sls vorth only 56 cents now. Investments load factor economics and the particu- Based on a presentation at the 1955 
and made to take on bulk business from lar hazards of plant investment in tak- convention of American Gas Associa- 
the coal or oil on a price basis should re- ing on loads now using coal or oil. tion. *** 
ex 
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m Ohio Fuel Opens New Underground Storage Area 





or Development of the Ohio Fuel Gas 
00) Company’s eighth underground storage 











: area for natural gas near Zanesville, IKKE ERIE 
75 has been announced by W. E. Fergu- 
son, vice president in charge of pro- PaRMA 
‘ duction. Loran@um@ 
The new area, the Zane Under- trraa 
0 a ground storage area, is a single well ) WELLINGTON 
00 storage pool east of Zanesville. A natu- 
re- ral reservoir that formerly contained , BRovect 
ral native gas, it will store up to 80,000,- ZAAYNOW\ 
101 000 cu ft. The Zane storage project ccna y OIE. 
in- cost $67,000, including construction HOLMES 
on of a compressor station, piping and in- Peaven Snolece 
Id stallation of measuring equipment. On STORAGE 
ew November |, the eight Ohio Fuel stor- a 
In age areas contained an estimated 148 
he billion cubic feet. Knox oe 
in Ohio Fuel has more than $37,000.,- Pl iesr 
on 000 invested in its underground storage 
in facilities. 
Ms SPRINGFIELD 
1 @w CoLumaus@®) 
ed 
it 
ng 
ke Underground storage areas, developed 
X by the Ohio Fuel Gas Company, are 
1 located at strategic points throughout its 
e pipe line network. On the coldest days 
0 this winter 58 per cent of the gas deliv- 
ol ered to Ohio Fuel customers will come 
1d from underground storage. Arrow points 
il 7 to the Zane Storage Project, Ohio Fuels 
n newest, just east of Zanesville. The art- 
as ist’s drawing of storage areas and inter- 
-) connecting pipe lines shows how stored 
S- gas can be delivered to any town served 
1€ by Ohio Fuel. 
n- 
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Leased Private ’Phone Lines 


Improve Company’s Operations 


Consolidated Gas Utilities, with many 
small, unconnected system segments, 
had a communications problem; here’s 
how it has moved towards a solution 





Leo M. Riley 


Chief Pressure Dispatcher 
Consolidated Gas Utilities Corporation 
Blackwell, Oklahoma 


@ Communication has played a very 
important part in the growth, advance- 
ment and operation of every gas com- 
pany, and Consolidated Gas Utilities 
Corporation is no exception. For the 
past several years, the management re- 
alized that sooner or later, it would be 
necessary that something progressive 
be done about the company’s com- 
munication system, which, up to that 
time depended entirely upon the facili- 
ties of common carrier telephone com- 
pany. The company consists of several 
small independent pipe line systems 
that are not connected, each of which 
is a complete unit having its own pro- 
duction, transmission and distribution. 
The problem was not the same in each 
locality and, consequently, was han- 
dled on a local basis rather than as a 
company-wide program. In determin- 
ing the type of communication desired 
in each locality or area, the economics 
as well as the results obtained con- 
tributed materially to the final choice. 

After extensive surveys were made 
by radio technicians in 1950, the in- 
stallation of radio equipment, both in 
cars and substations; was approved for 
the Lawton division, which is a com- 
paratively centralized unit. At that 
time, the Lawton division had inade- 
quate telephone service to control 
transmission and production, as well as 
the numerous service men who worked 
in the city of Lawton. 

Radio communication has since 
been installed in the McAlester, Sayre- 
Altus and Wichita divisions. Due to 
the length of the “main line,” the ex- 
penditure necessary to provide radio 
communication could not be justified, 
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W. C. Burris (left), CGU's Northern division manager, and 
Leo Riley, chief pressure dispatcher at Blackwell, make 
changes in line load to meet weather conditions. Private 


phone lines aid task considerably . 


and, as a result, the “main line” con- 
tinued to struggle along using the long 
distance toll service provided by the 
telephone company and various local 
and mutual exchanges. 


Costs Increased 

The cost of the service rendered by 
the various telephone companies con- 
tinued upward due to an ever-increas- 
ing number of calls and the higher rate 
structure. By the spring of 1954, the 
annual expense had reached $4350, 
and it was evident that some other 


type of communication would giv 
better service at no greater cost thai 
we were then experiencing. 

With this objective in mind, th: 
management authorized a complet 
survey of the system in May, 1954 
with particular attention to the needs 
of the dispatching department, whic! 
was originating approximately 50 pe 
cent of the calls. The survey include: 
the dispatching department, all mai: 
line compressor stations, division of 
fices and the general office in Okla 
homa City. 
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The communication engineer of the 
telephone company made the survey 
after first conferring with the northern 
division manager and the chief dis- 
patcher concerning the needs of the 
dispatching department and then mak- 
ing a tour of the property, during which 
he talked with the personnel at the 
various locations to determine their 


requirements. After extensive research 
and study at the telephone company’s 
own expense, the communication engi- 
neer made several recommendations to 
our management regarding various 
types of service that it could furnish. 

The service that was finally installed 
required a capital investment of $3000, 
most of which was expended on a pre- 


paid phone line extension to the Erick 
compressor station, with a recurring 
monthly rental charge approximately 
the same as the toll charge previously 
made by the telephone company. 


Full Circuit Leased 
The circuit consists of one full-time 
leased wire from Shamrock, Texas, to 
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Map shows the extensive Consolidated Gas Utilities Corporation system in Okla- 
homa, Texas and Kansas and location of its telephone communications system. 
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Wichita, Kansas, that can be termi- 
nated in Blackwell or Oklahoma City 
so that as many as three separate con- 
versations may be carried on at the 
same time over the three sections of 
line. 

The line was connected to the PBX 
boards in the general office in Okla- 
homa City, the Wichita office and to 
a new PBX board in the dispatcher’s 
office at Blackwell. This maneuver 
made local or long distance telephone 
service available to any phone con- 
nected to the leased wire from each of 
these three locations. 

In addition to this equipment, 
phones were installed in all the com- 
pressor stations, Weatherford and 
Sayre offices, plus telemetering equip- 
ment in the northern and Lawton 
divisions. 


Prior to the installation of the leased 
line equipment, when operating under 
normal conditions, daily calls were 
made to the compressor stations, and 
the superintendents at each station 
were given an operating schedule cov- 
ering the next 24 hours. 

It was then assumed that “no news 
was good news” until the following 
day unless an emergency occurred on 
the system. With the advent of the 
leased wire service, the dispatcher on 
duty makes a check on the even hours 
of all the important functions, includ- 
ing the compressor stations, and has 
at his discretion the opportunity of 
running a check any time he so desires 
without adding to the cost of the opera- 
tion. The information vital to the op- 
eration of the system is thus received 
when it is news instead of history 
and can be relayed to the manage- 
ment when requested upon a moment’s 
notice. 

The supervisory personnel who are 
responsible for the actions of the dis- 
patcher on duty may talk directly from 
their homes to the dispatcher or to 
any person connected to the line in 
case of an emergency, which saves 
valuable time. Due to the type of serv- 
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ice installed, the line may be used for 
a conference line if the subject being 
discussed is not of a confidential na- 
ture. 

Although we have by no means en- 
joyed uninterrupted service since the 
leased wire service was installed in 
December, 1954, this improvement in 
our communication has proved its 
worth during several emergencies. The 
dispatching department enjoys a prior- 
ity on the leased wire due to the nature 
of its business and has utilized the line 
to the fullest extent. Like all new or 
different services, the potential value 
and the full utilization of the available 
service by the other departments have 
not been attained, but the traffic is on 
a gradual increase. We realize that our 
present communication system is not 
the complete answer to any dispatch- 
er’s dream, but it has been a definite 
advance in the right direction. 

It would be difficult to point to any 
specific example of a direct saving in 
dollars and cents due to a reduction in 


the operating force of any departme: 
of the company. The benefits obtaine 
in time saved and better coordinatio 
between management and the fiek 
however, are most gratifying. Pe: 
haps the most outstanding examp! 
along this line is to be found in tt 
coordination of the dispatching and 
gas measurement departments, which 
in the past were most cumbersom 
since the dispatching department is ii 
the field and the gas measurement cd 
partment is in the general office. Th 
new communication set-up has notice 
ably improved and smoothed out many 
of the day-to-day problems that are 
common to both of these departments 

In conclusion, it can be said that we 
have found the leased telephone serv- 
ice to be satisfactory from the stand- 
point of both convenience and cost, 
and we are now conducting a survey 
to determine if it would be feasible 
to include the Lawton division area on 
a circuit out of our general office in 
Oklahoma City. 





C. W. Meytrott, as- 
sistant vice presi- 
dent, sales, told gas 
appliance manu- 
facturers and dis- 
tributors, trade as- 
sociation and labor 
representatives, at- 
tending opening of 
Con Edison's Bronx 
service training 
center that the com- 
pany's reduced gas 
house-heating rates 
offer added incen- 
tive to conversion 





of heating units from other fuels to gas. New Con Edison gas rates, which went into 
effect October 1, add 10 cents a month to minimum service charge of all customers 
but reduce gas house heating costs by 14 per cent for average house heating customer. 


Con Edison Opens Two Gas Service Training Centers 


Latest developments in the opera- 
tion and servicing of domestic gas ap- 
pliances will be taught to the men who 
install and service such equipment in 
the New York metropolitan area at 
Consolidated Edison’s new gas serv- 
ice training center in the Bronx. 


The center is one of three such 
schools that Con Edison will operate 
on a permanent basis in New York 
and Westchester county. The West- 
chester schoal is in White Plains. The 
third school will be opened later this 
year in Flushing, Long Island. 

The schools will formalize an ex- 
panding educational program spon- 
sored by Con Edison to demonstrate 
gas appliance installation and servic- 
ing techniques to personnel of local ap- 
pliance distributors, ‘jplumber-dealers 
and gas appliance servicing agencies. 


Con Edison does not perform this sort 
of work for customers with its own 
forces. 

The company also will make its 
training centers available to appliance 
manufacturers and distributors fo! 
training or promotional purposes. 

Courses at the two operating centers 
cover installation and servicing of var- 
ious types and makes of gas appliances 
primarily those applying to residentia! 
usage. The curriculum will be board 
ened, or modified, as warranted by new 
developments and trends in the ap- 
pliance field, or as requested by manu- 
facturers, distributors or other trade 
groups. 

Con Edison’s training centers will be 
operated and staffed by the promo- 
tional services bureau of the company’s 
sales department. 
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New Tool For Metallurgists 


Gas Can Be Used To Provide a 


E. J. Funk Jr. 


Vice president and chief engineer 


The C. M. Kemp Manufacturing Company 


@ Application of gas to the problems 
of the metallurgist has progressed far 
beyond its use solely as a fuel. For- 
merly, the limit of special atmospheres 
was the degree of adjustment obtain- 
able by manipulating burner control 
valves, and these results were generally 
expressed as oxidizing, reducing or 
neutral atmospheres. While these meth- 
ods may at one time have been satisfac- 
tory, present requirements render them 
inadequate for heat treating operations. 

It is recognized that the type of pro- 
tective atmosphere present in the fur- 
nace and the chemical reactions that 
may take place play a very important 
role in the final results. A special. at- 
mosphere prepared outside the furnace 
and designed specifically for the pur- 
pose to be accomplished has permitted 
the production of such things as deep- 
drawing steels for automobile produc- 
tion, bright-hardening of medium and 
high-carbon steels without surface oxi- 
dation or decarburization, and bright 
treatments for high-carbon and alloy 
steels. 

Primary purpose of the prepared 
atmosphere is to prevent, minimize or 
control changes on the surfaces of the 
work being treated. 

The most common surface change is 
the result of oxygen, in some form, 
combining with the metal being treated 
—-oxidation. By means of a protec- 
tive gas to prevent surface oxidation, 
subsequent cleansing operations can be 
reduced or eliminated. 

Removal of metallic oxides by a 
reducing gas such as carbon monoxide 
or hydrogen provides a convenient 
method of surface preparation during 
heat treatment. These reactions result 
in the formation of carbon dioxide and 
water vapor, both of which are oxidiz- 
ing. A state of equilibrium may be 
reached unless there is an excess of re- 


E. J. Funk, Jr.’s presentation on the subject 
of protective atmospheres was given at the in- 
ternational conference sponsored by The Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers and The 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers, of Great 
Britain. 


ducing gases, which may be accom- 
plished by adequate flow of the atmos- 
phere through the furnace. 

Changes whereby the outer surface 
undergoes some modification of the 
carbon content as a result of the protec- 
tive atmosphere are referred to as 
metallurgical changes. Such operations 
may be carburizing, decarburizing, car- 
bon restoration and gas carburizing. 

The protective atmosphere that may 
be required for various purposes can 
readily be produced from conventional 
fuel gas, such as carburetted water gas, 
coke oven, natural and propane gas. 
The constituents in the fuel are respon- 
sible for the products that will be pres- 
sent in the final prepared atmosphere. 

Principal constituents are carbon 
and hydrogen, and their total amount, 
whether free or combined, will de- 
termine the volume of each flue gas 
constituent. For a given percentage of 
air required for complete combustion, 
the proportional division of the carbon 
for each of the various fuel gases be- 
tween carbon monoxide and carbon 
dioxide is very nearly the same. The 
division of total hydrogen and water 
vapor is similarly consistent. 

While the fuel-gas/air ratio will de- 
termine the constituents of the pre- 
pared atmosphere, these ratios can be 
adjusted to produce any of the typical 
atmospheres from the various fuels. 
The primary consideration is to control 
the degree of combustion by the selec- 
tion of the air/gas ratio. While the ratio 
will vary with the different, fuels, the 
atmospheres can be classified by degree 
of aeration. Depending upon whether 
combustion requires external heat or is 
self-sustaining, the atmosphere pro- 
ducer may be of the endothermic or 
exothermic type. 


Endothermic Gas 

The endothermic producer uses an 
air/gas ratio beyond the point where 
combustion may be sustained in a 
closed chamber, and, consequently, 
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Protective Atmosphere 
In Industrial Furnaces 


some external heat must be applied to 
complete the reaction. The producer 
consists of air-gas metering equipment, 
a Catalyst-filled reaction retort and sur- 
face cooler with water separator and 
trap. The air-gas mixture is fed into 
the retort, which, in turn, is externally 
heated to a temperature sufficient to 
cause the reaction to take place. 

As a low air/gas ratio, endothermic 
gas contains no carbon dioxide and has 
a dew point of less than 0 F. The dew 
point, as well as the carbon dioxide 
content, increases with the higher air 
gas ratio. Typical analyses to be ex- 
pected with coke-oven and with natural 
gas are shown in Fig. | and 2. 

Dry endothermic gas is employed in 
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FIG. 1. Endothermic gas from coke oven 
gas. 
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FIG. 2. Endothermic gas from natural gas. 
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FIG. 3. Exothermic gas from coke oven 
gas. 


furnaces for annealing, hardening and 
sintering of medium as well as high- 
carbon and alloy steels. In addition, it 
may be used for gas carburizing of 
low-carbon steels and carbon restora- 
tion of medium or high-carbon steels. 


Exothermic 

The fuel gas in the exothermic pro- 
ducer is combined with sufficient air to 
sustain combustion in a closed retort, 
and no external heat is required. The 
air/gas ratio, when regulated to a mini- 
mum for this condition, produces a rich 
exothermic gas containing hydrogen, 
carbon dioxide, water and nitrogen. 

The combustibles in the atmosphere 
obey the water-gas reaction equation: 

CO + H,O = CO, + H, 

This reaction is reversible and indi- 
cates the direction in which the atmos- 
phere adjusts itself to furnace condi- 
tions. 

In order to determine if the atmos- 
phere is oxidizing, reducing, carburiz- 
ing or decarburizing, it is necessary to 
consider the equilibrium conditions 
that are based on the relation 

K CO x H,O 
« om, 2H, 

The constant has a definite value, de- 
pending on the temperature at which 
the gases are heated. This constant, 
established for various materials, will 
determine whether the atmosphere is 
reducing, oxidizing, carburizing or de- 
carburizing for the particular set of 
conditions. The corresponding values 
of the flue gas constituents of the ex- 
othermic producer are given in Fig. 
3 and 4. 

Rich exothermic gas has considerable 
application in bright-annealing of the 
low-carbon steel, normalizing, furnace 
brazing and for sintering. It generally 
produces clean, bright work and may 
be used where decarburization is not a 
factor. 

When fuel gas is completely reacted 
and burned to practically complete 
combustion, the result is a lean exother- 
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mic gas. This consists largely of nitro- 
gen with carbon dioxide and small 
amounts of reducing gases, hydrogen 
and carbon monoxide, as well as satu- 
rated with water vapor at the tempera- 
ture it leaves the water cooler. 

Such an atmosphere is used for 
bright annealing of copper, furnace 
brazing and as a means of preventing 
explosion when finely powdered mate- 
rials are handled. 

Presence of carbon dioxide and 
water vapor in the exothermic gas may 
cause the equilibrium in the furnace to 
be established under such conditions as 
to defeat the purpose of the prepared 
atmosphere. A further examination of 
the water-gas reaction will show that 
any gas containing carbon monoxide, 
carbon dioxide and hydrogen, even 
though perfectly dry when entering a 
furnace, would, when heated to fur- 
nace temperature, very quickly pro- 
duce sufficient water vapor to come to 
equilibrium conditions for that particu- 
lar temperature. 

Removal of carbon dioxide from the 
other three gases would ultimately, at 
furnace temperature, re-establish this 
gas. Hence, the removal of either water 
vapor or carbon dioxide alone gives 
very little benefit to the atmosphere. 
However, if both carbon dioxide and 
water vapor are removed, it results in 
an atmosphere that is quite stable 
under most conditions and that under- 
goes very little chemical activity in the 
furnace. 

The carbon dioxide is removed by 
passage through an absorption column 
in which monethanolamine solution is 
contacted over a filler or packing ma- 
terial. This adsorbent, after making 
contact with the gas and removing the 
carbon dioxide, is pumped into a re- 
generating system where the carbon 
dioxide is driven off to atmosphere by 
reboiling to an elevated temperature. 

The operation is continuous and the 
carbon dioxide is removed to less than 
0.1 per cent by volume. Moisture is re- 
duced to less than 80 ppm by drying 
in a combination of refrigeration cooler 


and solid desiccant. The refrigeratio 
cooler employes a Freon system t 
effect preliminary cooling and wate 
removal to approximately 40 F. Th 
desiccant towers, using either activate: 
alumina or silica gel, accomplish th 
final moisture removal. 

The purified nitrogen with from 2 t. 
4 per cent carbon monoxide and a lik: 
amount of hydrogen is used to annea 
and normalize medium and high-car 
bon steel as well as alloy types and 
low- carbon strip steel for tinplate. The 
lean purified gas is both inert and dry 
and may be used for purging furnaces 
and retorts prior to the introduction o! 
other dry, pure gases such as hydrogen 

In some furnace applications, the 
tendency of carbon monoxide to de- 
posit carbon or soot is undesirable and 
harmful to the work being produced. 
This gas may be reformed by convert- 
ing to carbon dioxide in the presence 
of an iron oxide catalyst when mixed 
with steam at a temperature of 750 F. 
The steam breaks down to provide the 
necessary oxygen and releases free hy- 
drogen. The resultant carbon dioxide 
is removed in the manner previously 
mentioned along with moisture, 
thereby giving an atmosphere free of 
carbon monoxide and containing vary- 
ing amounts of hydrogen with the bal- 
ance nitrogen. 

Ability of the fuel gases to produce 
the varying atmospheres required for 
the numerous heat-treating operations 
has brought about another tool that the 
metallurgist may use in the solution of 
his heat-treating problems. The flexi- 
bility of these atmospheres and the 
many possible modifications present a 
new series of factors to be considered. 
No longer is it taken for granted that 
metal must be oxidized as it is removed 
from a furnace. Rather, is it expected 
that not only can subsequent finishing 
be reduced or eliminated but, in addi- 
tion, surface treatment can be effected. 

This use of a gaseous fuel to produce 
a heat-treating atmosphere deviates 
somewhat from the usual consideration 
of heat values of the gas. In its place. 
it is concerned with the chemistry of 
combustion and the equilibrium condi- 
tions that exist under varying condi- 
tions of air-gas mixtures and of tem- 
peratures that occur in a sealed com- 
bustion space. 

Certain of these reactions are well 
established and obey the gas laws. 
However, with studies now being con- 
ducted on reduced combustion volumes 
and accelerated rates of combustion. 
many new developments in this field 
may be anticipated. It is reasonable to 
expect that as the metallurgist sets up 
requirements for various types of pre- 
pared atmosphere, the use of fuel gas 
will play an important part in fulfill- 
ing this need. x*e* 
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Communication: 
your most 
useful implement 


Towards Better Communication... 


This is article No. 1 in a series on the “how to” of ‘Better Communica- 
tions.”’ Subsequent articles will discuss the methods and materials used 
im conveying ideas and information to your readers and listeners. Included 
will be ideas on: Writing better memos and reports, how to talk effectively, 
how to listen effectively, how to read better, how to write better letters. 


D O you want to move ahead on your job? 

Then learn to communicate so people can understand you 
more quickly and correctly. Next to your technical know- 
how and your ability to supervise, communication is probably 
the most important factor in your work. Many authorities 
consider it your most useful implement. 

Anyway, it’s mighty valuable. What’s more, it can be 
learned and mastered. Anyone with common sense can im- 
prove his ability to communicate—if he wants to and tries to. 

Whenever anybody mentions the word communication, we 
usually think of the newspaper, telephone, movies, radio, or 
television. These mechanical and electrical inventions fasci- 
nate us with their importance. But we have older and com- 
moner ways of getting and giving information—thinking, ob- 
serving, talking, listening, writing, and reading. 

These basic skills are here to stay, but they should be im- 
proved each day in each individual. We don’t know how much 
their improvement can mean to the oil industry, because 
we've never tried very hard to better them. Only recently 
have we begun to scratch the surface. 

Each year thousands of dollars are wasted in the oil indus- 
try alone because of poor communication. Many companies 
wisely spend large sums for better communication systems, 
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but forget the basic skills used for the transfer of meaning. A 
newer mechanical means doesn’t guarantee a better message. 
Of what use is the telephone to a man who is deaf and 
dumb? What is the sense of an improved machine if the mes- 
sage itself remains antiquated, bewhiskered, and defective? 


Communication Makes the Man 

The ability to communicate is not a silly frill; it’s a neces- 
sity that helps all of us in our work. Usually the manager who 
fails to get and give information is a pretty poor boss. Some 
things he shouldn’t communicate, of course, and often his 
silence may be golden. Even silence tells a good deal. But a 
successful boss generally spends most of his time in some 
form of communication. 

He teaches new employees, guides older ones, passes along 
both assignments and instructions (oldtimers call them 
“orders” ), and interprets messages he gets from many sources. 
So, the boss needs training in how to dash off or dictate memos 
and letters, how to talk before groups of people, and how 
to whip up a readable and more-or-less technical report. 

Each employee, likewise, needs skill in reporting. If he 
doesn’t know what, when, or how to tell his boss concerning 
the material around him, he’s about as useful as the proverbial 
pocket in the tail of a shirt. Sound judgment and taste, to be 
sure, should dictate all his relationships with others. But he 
still needs to know the art of selecting and presenting facts, 
of selling his ideas, and even of relaying petty bits of hearsay. 


How Important Is Communication? 

. Well, it’s the basis of all organization. It helps to protect 
life and property against fire, crime, sickness, and accidents. 
It safeguards all political and economic rights, influences 
public opinion, and helps to carry on the world’s entertain- 
ment as well as the world’s work. 

Through it we pass along information and instruction, co- 
operate in our experiences and problems, learn from each 
other’s mistakes, and pool our knowledge. Thus it advances 
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It can happen to you! Unless you communicate properly, you may end up.. 


civilization, education, progress—everything. It binds man 
to man, uniting the present with both the past and future. In 
short, it sets man apart from all the other animals. 

We need communication to solve the many problems that 
beset our living. Men don’t stay helpless in situations they 
can’t solve; instead, they grow neurotic and crack up physi- 
cally or mentally. In the race between high explosives and 
high intelligence, we'll surely blow up if we don’t grow up. We 
have to avert war, our greatest problem in the world today. 
To understand each other and get along in peace, we pin our 
hope of survival on—communication. 

Why do men curse, hate, and fight each other? 
1 Is it the nature of their problems? 

2 Is it human nature? 

3 Is it the nature of their communication? 

Few of us will admit there’s any problem that can’t be 
solved, but we'll admit readily that human nature itself is 
often the cause of discord. Most of us will agree, however, 
that lack of communication or the wrong kind of it is a chief 
cause of man’s disagreements. 

A totalitarian state gains support by force; a democracy 
like ours gains majority consent through persuasion. In airing 
our opinions and problems we talk them out of existence or 
into solution. Communication in our free society is therefore 
all-important. If open discussion fails among citizens, or be- 
tween the government and the people, our whole democratic 
process breaks down. 

The same is true in business and industry. Failure of com- 
munication among employees, or between managers and em- 
ployees, weakens the entire organization. Today wise execu- 
tives are finding more and more democratic ways of manag- 
ing. Free and honest communication is one of the best of 
these ways. 


Two $64,000 Questions 

Improved transportation by land, sea, and air has brought 
the peoples of the world closer together than ever before. And 
modern inventions—telephone, telegraph, radio, radar, and 
television—have conquered time and space, the physical bar- 
riers of the world. 

@ Then why hasn’t understanding among persons and 

nations made corresponding advances? 

Again, American business in general is more efficient and 
profitable today than ever before. Yet labor disputes, strikes, 
walkouts, and shutdowns are more frequent. 

@ Then what's wrong with communication between man- 

agers and employees? 

These questions are raised to show that communication is 
not only a local matter, but also a national and international 
one. When oilmen despair of what passes for communication 
within their companies, they may find some comfort in pon- 
dering the total problem, of which their own is so tiny a part. 
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What Is Communication? 


Suppose we look briefly at the whole process used in reach- 
ing other minds. Lewis Carroll, the author of ALICE IN 
WONDERLAND, wrote: “One of the hardest things in the world 
is to convey meaning accurately from one mind to another.” 
Yet that’s exactly what we have to do. 

If we can discover how to make communication function 
better, we can promote harmony and cooperation. Any an- 
swers to our present imperfect techniques will surely prove 
helpful to all of us. They won’t solve all our problems in in- 
dustry, of course, but they will pinpoint what we're up against 
and show the directions in which we can wisely proceed. 

Any transfer of meaning between two persons occurs in 
a climate of thinking that is conditioned by human nature. 
This transfer relies on a certain harmony of language and 
thinking between the sender and the receiver. This means that 
one mind must try to follow the other, but not necessarily 
agree with it. 

So, the entire process breaks down into these interrelated 
skills or tools: (1) Thinking by the giver and the receiver. 
(2) observing by both, (3) talking, (4) listening, (5) writing, 
and (6) reading. Let’s try to chart it roughly. 


When A Communicates With B: 


facts ideas 
A -> —> ———> § 
feelings opinions 





thinking 
talking 
writing 
observing 


thinking 
listening 
reading 
observing 





character and reputation 
actions and attitudes 
opinions of others 
salary and status 
physical appearance 
characteristics of work 
ownership of property 
physical environment 
Presence or absence 
habits and traits 
quality of mind 
voice and language 
facial expression 
other things ad infinitum 


Thinking Comes First 

Good communication starts with accurate thinking. We 
can’t talk or write straight if we can’t think straight, and we 
can’t say or write anything if we don’t have. something to 
tell. The first step, then, is to think straight. 

Even when we do, we still need to express ourselves so 
we'll be understood exactly as we want to be. We must have 
an honest intention to put our idea across, not a desire to 
conceal it. Unless we’re trying to bamboozle the receiver! 
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... by doing the task yourself, chiefly because you failed to ‘‘get the idea across." 


Not only must we get the facts, thinking what they mean, 
but we must also select the most meaningful facts. And there’s 
always room for error in interpreting anything, just as there 
is in transferring it to someone else. Right understanding de- 
pends on you, the total you—and that includes your thinking, 
first of all. 

As no two people are quite alike, they never experience the 
same sensations or recall the same mental images. Likewise, 
no two people think quite alike, find the same denominators in 
things, or agree wholly on the laws governing them. As a 
result, both kinds of thinking—logical and intuitive—permit 
variation, difference, or error to creep into communication. 


Observing 


The same kind of error creeps into our seeing things around 
us. Although most of us are visual-minded, we see what we 
want to see (as Freud says), hear what we want to hear, and 
remember what we want to remember. I once thought an 


acquaintance of mine had grown arrogant because he didn’t 
speak to me on the street; when I mentioned his being high- 
hat, he apologized and said he was near-sighted. Then I 
apologized. 

Recent research at a large university proved that we cannot 
trust our eyes in judging the size, elevation, or color of objects. 
Our mental association with objects, the psychologists tell us, 
tends to influence our visual judgment. For example, poor 
children estimate the size of coins to be larger than do child- 
ren from well-to-do homes. And green cloth cut in the shape 
of a leaf is judged to be greener than the same cloth cut in 
the shape of a horse. 

Half a dozen witnesses see an accident in half a dozen dif- 
ferent ways, as testimony in court reveals. No two people see 
anything in the same light or with the same interpretation. 
Yes, even the closest observation still permits a large area 
for error in communication. 


Talking 


The easiest way to communicate is with plain ordinary 
talk, and most of us wish we could conduct all our business 
that way. Some very small firms may. But as a company grows 
in size, the written work grows in amount and the channels 
become more complex, if not clogged. Furthermore, we’ve 
become such a race of specialists and technicians that we can 
hardly talk to anybody outside our own narrow fields. 

Yet managers need to talk—to live longer, if for nothing 
else. Some doctors believe that pent-up men under strain are 
the most frequent victims of heart attacks. Women get relief, 
they claim, by talking or crying their tensions away. This is 
of course a generalization. 

Employees need to talk, too, and their immense desire for 
self-expression is being recognized in most industries. This is 
the first principle that psychiatrists use in all mental hygiene; 
yet centuries before Freud was ever heard of, the Church 
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used the confessional to purge the individual of his inner 
problems. 

In addition to being a purge (or catharsis) for personal 
stress and tensions, talking allows workers a participation, a 
feeling that they belong, which builds morale. And when their 
opinions and suggestions are asked for in a climate of trust 
and confidence, their talk may become a valuable creative 
outlet. These four uses of oral communication should cer- 
tainly convince any executive of their rewarding use. 


Listening 

Speech accounts for about 90 per cent of business com- 
munication, yet listening is one of the most overlooked tools 
of management. It’s the first step toward encouraging the up- 
ward flow of information. If managers don’t create a climate 
of trust, confidence, and approachability required for free 
expression, they have chiefly themselves to blame. Granted 
that they set the right tone and atmosphere, what should they 
listen for? 

Listening is a sure way to discover character traits and 
habits. Many speech defects like stammering and stuttering 
are now recognized as coming from early emotional disturb- 
ances. Signs of maldevelopment and wrong growth show up 
later—as monotony in the voice, pompous vocabulary to gain 
importance and status, sarcastic or pessimistic outlook, nag- 
ging and whining phrases, aimless beating around the bush 
with words, or even coy baby talk. If we’d only listen, we’d 
learn a great deal more about individuals. 


Tune In On the Grapevine 


Our organization charts show the regular channels for the 
formal intracompany mail, but it’s the informal grapevine 
that really delivers the goods! Of all news mediums the grape- 
vine is by far the fastest and most efficient, and it operates 
constantly. 

This is because so-called bad news, gossip, scuttlebutt, and 
hot tips always travel fast. What’s more, every large company 
has several grapevines instead of merely one with several 
branches. What they lack in accuracy they make up for in 
speed. And they usually start with a few employees especially 
well equipped with supersensitive antennas that pick up all 
hints, nuances, and innuendos on any wave length. 

Wise managers never try to block, ignore, or regulate the 
grapevine. They couldn’t if they tried. Instead, it’s a kind of 
stethoscope that conveys heartbeats, rales, and murmurs in 
the company. It should be listened to, and it can be partly 
controlled indirectly by supplying employees with something 
constructive to talk about. 

Men don’t work in a vacuum. Alert employees see, hear, 
sense, and feel what's going on around them in all directions; 
they “smell” what’s cooking, what jells, and what doesn’t. A 
host of small intangible things tell something to most of us. 
In fact, we can truthfully say, “Everything communicates!” 
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Writing 

The oil industry is ready for a complete overhaul of its 
writing that is needlessly expensive in time, money, and un- 
derstanding. Most firms need it, but only recently have the 
oil companies in general awakened to the advantages of bet- 
ter writing. 

In 1949, one oilman chuckled at the idea of his company’s 
improving its writing, cited profits of the year before, and 
quipped, “We ain’t done so bad with the kind we got, have 
we?” But today his firm employs a full-time expert to train 
employees to write better memos, letters, and reports. 

In fact, more than 50 per cent of the large eastern com- 
panies, especially those with a product or service to sell, are 
doing something about their writing. And what does this 
something consist of? 

Readabie reports. No matter how technical, scientific, or 
detailed the body of a report is and no matter whether the 
writer is an engineer, chemist, or accountant—the summary 
should be in simple words that can be quickly understood by 
top men who are not engineers, chemists, or accountants. This 
half-page summary preceding the full report should be in a 
layman’s language. Clear simple writing saves the executive a 
lot of sweat, blood, and tears and permits him to spend more 
time in planning instead of deciphering gobbledygook. 

Readable letters. Letters must be understandable in one 
reading because men have to read them on the run. This cuts 
out unnecessary follow-up letters, or 15 per cent of the total. 
At a cost of 75 cents to $1.25 a letter, a firm that mails only 
100,000 letters a year can save about $15,000 annually. And 
since our jargon is about twice as wordy as it needs to be, 
plain writing cuts the cost of each letter about 15 cents, an- 
other saving of $15,000 on the same number of letters. 

Yet simple writing does more than save dollars and cents. 
It builds better human relations. It raises the morale of hum- 
ble employees by raising their confidence in communication. 
They can express themselves in plain language, whereas 
they’re dumbfounded and confused by big words beyond their 
vocabulary. And when they try to imitate asinine bombast, 
they often become pompous asses unfit for human compan- 
ionship. 


Reading 


There are two kinds of readers: (1) Those who enjoy read- 
ing because they’ve developed reading skill, and (2) those 
who don’t because they haven’t developed enough of it. Many 
men don’t like to read any more than they like to write, but 
their jobs compel them to do both. Fortunately, they deal with 
familiar material most of the time. 

The average man is a reading “ cripple” who reads about 
200 words a minute and understands about 75 per cent of 
what he reads. In the oil business, or any other, he is expen- 
sive because his poor reading costs so much time, money, and 
misunderstanding. 

Tests show that the average executive spends about 4% 
hours a day in reading memos, letters, and reports. When 
trained to read twice as fast (and he can be), he becomes 
free to carry on other work for 2% hours each day. 

Most of us increase our reading speed with practice. We 
can further increase it with self-training—if we have the will 
to read faster and use an ordinary stop watch. Speed, of 
course, isn’t everything. The kind of reading matter and our 
purpose in tackling it also determine our speed. And simple 
writing helps to make all reading quicker and easier. 


Barriers to Right Communication 

To summarize, we can see that each tool of communication 
—thinking, observing, talking, listening, writing, or reading 
—leaves a lot of room for error and misunderstanding. How 
these areas for error can be reduced will be the subject of later 
articles. 

One of the greatest roadblocks to right communication is 
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our natural tendency to judge, evaluate, and approve or dis. 
approve the statements of another from our point of view, 
our frame of reference. And when feeling or emotion is 
strongest, communication is weakest. 

When there is no common ground, two facts or ideas 
(sentiments or judgments) simply miss each other psycho- 
logically. Then the sender and the receiver discover they’re on 
two different subjects. Often it requires a disinterested third 
person to see this, point it out to both communicants, and try 
to mediate. 

The solution to this mental roadblock is not always easy. 
It comes only through an honest desire to understand the 
other fellow’s message from his point of view, his frame of 
reference. And when we do this, we run the risk of being 
converted to the other fellow’s idea. We stand in danger of 
changing our own thinking, a change that few of us like or 
have the courage to admit. 


Communication Is a Mighty Big Word 

In his book entitled FUNCTIONS OF THE EXECUTIVE, 
Chester Barnard says a business organization consists of per- 
sons who are (1) able to communicate with each other, (2) 
willing to serve, and (3) united to accomplish a common pur- 
pose or goal. An equilibrium of these three elements is neces- 
sary, even though communication is listed first. Troubles arise 
whenever it is withheld, stifled, or blocked in any way. 

Therefore, forward-looking executives are pretty well 
agreed that communication is the key to management effec- 
tiveness. Oral and written messages, formal and informal, 
flow in many channels and directions. Vertical flow is up and 
down between levels of authority; horizontal flow cuts across 
these levels. Good two-way communication depends upon 
both the quantity and the quality of messages. 

Most of the impersonal, lifeless, and dull writing in industry 
today is like so much talking to a blank wall instead of to 
somebody. It causes a loss of contact between managers and 
employees, lowers morale and esprit de corps, and weakens 
instead of strengthens authority. 

Top men need to communicate policies, instructions, ob- 
jectives, and goals in such a way that all employees will un- 
derstand and accept them. For this reason simple words, short 
sentences, and brief paragraphs are the best to use. We can 
hold and control people only through their understanding, 
never by any verbal magic. And no message has any authority 
if it isn’t understood. 

Most communication in the oil industry tries to inform, 
direct, persuade, or arouse the receiver. If he doesn’t under- 
stand, the communication is a failure. If he is left confused or 
in doubt, it is ambiguous and defective. If he has to wrestle 
with every sentence and waste time in getting the meaning, 
it is inefficient. 

The final test of all our communication is whether we pro- 
duce the desired results quickly and correctly. There is no 
other test. And the receiver, like the proverbial customer, is 
always right. 
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Scene in Russia's Azerbaijan oil and gas fields. 


USSR Pushes Natural Gas Industry 


Charles P. Adams 


R USSIA’S natural gas industry — 
hitherto a sadly neglected sector of the 
Soviet economy — has been marked 
for all-out expansion under the USSR’s 
sixth five-year plan (1956-1960). 

If the ambitious Communist goals 
are achieved, Russian natural gas prod- 
uction by the end of the decade will be 
4.8 times the present rate. Thousands 
of miles of new pipe line will be laid 
to bring natural gas to 132 additional 
cities and towns. More than 250 major 
industrial establishments and power 
plants now operating on other types of 
fuel will be switched over to gas. 

“At present,” the official Communist 
party newspaper Pravda admits, “the 
rate of development for the gas in- 
dustry as a whole is extremely unsatis- 
factory. But the natural gas industry — 
which is the most profitable branch of 
the fuel industry —is particularly 
backward. 

“It is apparent from the results of its 


Officials chide gas production industry, transportation, 
and distribution for its lack of progress—Equipment 
manufacturing is another bottleneck of development 


use in Moscow that natural gas is eco- 
nomical,” the paper continued. “Capi- 
tal expenditure for extracting gas is 
one-third of that required to obtain an 
equivalent amount of coal from the 
area around Moscow. 

“Unit cost of extracting and deliver- 
ing the gas is 3.2 times less than for a 
corresponding amount of Moscow-re- 
gion coal. Twenty-two workers are 
needed to extract a unit of coal for 
every one required to extract an equi- 
valent unit of gas.” 

Russia has never issued specific fig- 
ures on natural gas output. In 1954, 
when the USSR claimed to have pro- 
duced about 58,200,000 metric tons of 
petroleum, the total included the crude 
oil equivalent of natural gas. However, 
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a comprehensive report on the econo- 
mic progress of Communist-bloc na- 
tions issued this year by the Library of 
Congress states that “Russian natural 
gas production is insignificant in com- 
parison with levels of output in the 
United States.” 

Two factors have contributed to low 
natural gas production in the USSR. 

Under Stalin, petroleum products 
were considered “too valuable” to be 
consumed in large amounts except by 
the military. Wherever possible, both 
individual consumers and industry were 
forced to use hard fuels. 

Furthermore, Russia’s petroleum in- 
dustry was, until recently, heavily con- 
centrated in the Caucasus, far from ma- 
jor consuming centers. Now, with the 
fast development of the “Second Baku” 
between the Volga river and the Ural 
Mountains, the discovery of gas in new 
areas of the eastern Ukraine and the 
laying of pipe lines to tap Carpathian 
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deposits near the USSR’s western bor- 
der, the way appears open for sharp 
output increases. 

Under the fifth five-year plan (1951- 
1955) laid down by the Stalin regime, 
goals for natural gas production were 
very modest. As a result, the Soviet 
press each year reported that the natu- 
ral gas plan was “overfulfilled.” 

The USSR’s Central Statistical 
Board, which issues annual reports on 
Russia’s industrial progress, said that 
natural gas production was 8 per cent 
higher in 1951 than in 1950 and 2 per 
cent higher in 1952 than in 1951. No 
percentage gains were announced in 
1953, but 1954 natural gas output re- 
portedly was up 9 per cent over 1953. 

The 14 per cent increase in Soviet 
natural gas production in the first half 
of 1955 as compared with the same 
1954 period is the high gain claimed 
during the entire fifth five-year plan and 
indicates that the Kremlin’s new post- 
Stalin policies have already had their 
effect on the industry. 


New Gas Pipe Lines 

Since the end of World War II, Rus- 
sia has completed four main gas pipe 
lines: Saratov-Moscow, Dashava-Kiev- 
Moscow, Tula-Moscow, and Kohtla- 
Jarve-Leningrad. 

The 500-mile Kiev-Moscow exten- 
sion of the pipe line from Dashava in 
the Carpathian Mountain area of the 
far western Ukraine was completed 
early in 1955. It has permitted expan- 
sion of gas service to all parts ot the 
Soviet capital city. Formerly, the line 
from Saratov on the Volga River 
furnished most of Moscow’s natural 
gas. 

The Dashava-Kiev pipe line link, 
about 300 miles long, was completed in 
1948. 

The line originating at Kohtla-Jarve 
in Estonia carries shale gas to Lenin- 
grad, Russia’s second largest city. 

One of the most important new natu- 
ral gas lines, on which work is now 
well under way, will extend from Stav- 
ropol province in the northern Cau- 
casus to Moscow. It will be more than 
700 miles long. 

Under the speeded-up construction 
program scheduled during the sixth 
five-year plan, main natural gas lines 
will also be laid from Dashava to Minsk 
and Leningrad, and from Shebelinka in 
the eastern Ukraine to Kharkov, Bry- 
ansk and Moscow. 

Besides Leningrad, Minsk and Khar- 
kov, important Russian centers slated to 
receive natural gas by 1960 include 
Rostov-on-Don, Riga, Vilnius, Vor- 
onezh, Kursk, Orel, Taganrog, Zhda- 
nov and the health resorts of the north- 
ern Caucasus. 


Homes to Get Gas 
A. Alexandrov, chief engineer of the 
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New pipes laid between Russia’s Bashkiria oil fields and refineries. 


USSR Ministry of the Oil Industry’s 
Petroleum Gas Administration, empha- 
sized that although 1,300,000 addi- 
tional living units will receive gas 
service during the next five years, heavy 
industry will be the biggest beneficiary. 
He pointed out that factories will not 
only use much more gas as a fuel but 
also as a source for extraction of valu- 
able chemical products. 

Writing in Pravda, Alexandrov cited 
difficulties being encountered in the 
gas industry’s expansion program and 
suggested some remedies. 

“The Chief Petroleum Gas Adminis- 
tration,” he declared, “has consistently 
failed to use funds allotted for con- 
struction of gas industry installations. 
It is still not ensuring the prompt de- 
livery of equipment or the issuance of 
necessary technical documentation. 

“The Ministry for Construction of 
Oil Industry Enterprises is not build- 
ing gas installations satisfactorily. 
There is a lag in providing natural gas 
to such cities as Ordzhonikidze, Stavro- 
pol, Krasnodar, Stalingrad and Ufa 
all of which are in or near gas-produc- 
ing areas. 

“Our supplies of natural gas are 
growing much faster than our ability to 
deliver and consume it... .” 

The Soviet press has reported numer- 
ous examples of waste and inefficiency 
both in the tapping of gas resources 
and in its distribution. One writer de- 
clared that: 

“In Tataria (one of the richest areas 
of the “Second Baku”), 80 per cent of 
the fuel gas from oil wells is burned off 
as waste. Meanwhile, the booming city 
of Bugulma (in the center of the oil 
field area) uses tens of thousands of 
tons of coal every year and pays about 
40,000,000 rubles ($10,000,000) for it. 
It would cost only about 15,000,000 
rubles to install a gas supply network 
in the city.” 

Another reporter disclosed that gas 


mains in Stalingrad are being used at 
only 5 per cent of capacity. “A gas line 
has been laid to Kazan, but it is idle 
because local organizations have not 
prepared a single apartment building 
in the city for gas service. In 1953, the 
gas line laid to the city of Ordzhon- 
ikidze was not used at all, and in 1954 
it was used at only | per cent of ca- 
pacity.” 


Piping Scarce 

One of the main obstacles in the de- 
velopment of Russia’s natural gas in- 
dustry, according to Alexandrov, has 
been the extremely limited production 
of piping. 

“The USSR Ministry of Ferrous 
Metallurgy has not taken necessary 
measures to expand output of high- 
pressure, thin-walled pipe or to in- 
crease the durability of large-diameter 
gas pipe. 

“Not until March, 1955, did the 
Ministery of Ferrous Metallurgy begin 
production of special pipe 700 mm in 
diameter. Pipe with a wall thickness ex- 
ceeding the norm by from 2 to 3 mm is 
being turned out, increasing costs and 
causing tens of thousands of tons of 
metal to be wasted. 


Compressors Output Limited 

“It is also essential that output of 
high-efficiency, high-pressure compres- 
sors be organized quickly. The gas en- 
gine compressors made by the Ministry 
of Heavy Machine Building can no 
longer supply gas at a satisfactory 
rate. Yet the ministry produces even 
these unsuitable units in limited num- 
bers. 

“In foreign countries, long-distance 
gas transmission has been facilitated by 
use of high-pressure turbocompressors 
driven by a 5000-6000-hp gas turbine 
or piston engine having a productivity 
of 15,000,000 cubic meters every 24 hr. 
Such compressors permit a reduction 
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of at least 30 per cent in construction 
and operating costs on gas transmission 
lines. The Ministry of Heavy Machine 
Building must begin production of 
these compressors as soon as possible. 

“Builders and operators of main gas 
lines need powerful, heavy-duty ve- 
hicles along with machinery and equip- 
ment to permit complete mechaniza- 
tion of the welding, cleaning, insulation 
and excavation work necessary for the 
construction and repair of such lines 
built with pipe 700 mm or more in 
diameter. It is to be hoped that agencies 
of the State Committee of New Tech- 
nology will assist industry workers and 
machine builders to develop such new 
equipment. 

“To carry out the huge gas installa- 
tion program in the cities, it is essential 
to increase sharply the manufacture of 
gas fittings and apparatus for housing 
units. Mass production of gas stoves, 
gasometers, automatic gas heaters and 
other devices must be promptly or- 
ganized.” 

Alexandrov believes that chemical 
processing of natural and oil gases has 
a great future in Russia. He said these 
gases provide a huge source of raw ma- 
terial for the synthetics industry. 


Synthetics Future 

“They are especially cheap substi- 
tutes for natural foodstuffs in the pro- 
duction of such things as alcohol. The 
cost of a ton of nitrogen fertilizer ob- 
tained from natural gas is less than 50 
per cent of the cost of a ton of ferti- 
lizer produced from coke gas. Unfortu- 
nately, planning agencies and the Min- 
istry of the Chemical Industry are still 
not dealing satisfactorily with indus- 
trial uses for new, highly effective pro- 
cesses for chemical treatment of gases.” 

The Soviet engineer charged that the 
USSR Ministry of the Oil Industry still 
has not provided for efficient gas pro- 
duction at its enterprises. He said that 
during 1954 alone wells in Russia’s 
principal oil regions lost oil gas equal 
to about 2,500,000 metric tons of 
equivalent fuel. 

Alexandrov declared that his Chief 
Petroleum Gas Administration is not 
receiving sufficient help from scientific 
research organizations in working out 
new problems that arise as the gas in- 
dustry develops. 

“Such leading scientific research 
establishments as the Krzhizhanovsky 
Energetics Institute, the Institute of 
Natural Fuels of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences and others have for many 
years failed to give any attention at all 
to problems concerned with the rational 
use of natural gases. The Gas Institute 
of the Ukraine Republic Academy of 
Sciences was set up five years ago, but it 
still has no experimental base and does 
not coordinate its work with producing 
organizations.” xk 


The Law: 


Legal Rates Immaterial In 


Suits Over Overcharges 


By Leo T. Parker 


Attorney at Law 


Law of Over Charge 

An official of a large gas company 
asks the question: “If a gas company 
discriminates and overcharges a con- 
sumer in gas rates, can the consumer 
sue and get damages from the gas com- 
pany? What are the legal distinctions 
between overcharge and ‘discrimina- 
tion?” 

Various laws and also higher court 
decisions define positive rules for ar- 
riving at lawful rates charged for gas, 
yet the legal distinctions between over- 
charge and discrimination of gas rates 
still are somewhat obscure. 

Broadly speaking, a discrimination 
may arise from a mere inequality in 
rates, but an overcharge arises only 
when the rate is unreasonable irrespec- 
tive of the rate exacted from other con- 
sumers or when it is in excess of the 
rate established for the particular cus- 
tomer or business. Therefore, in a suit 
for overcharges, the rate paid by others 
is immaterial. It is only in suits for 
damages for discrimination that rates 
charged other consumers are impor- 
tant. 

See United Gas Corporation vs 
Shepperd Laundries Company, Inc., 
189 S. W. (2d) 485, for a present ver- 
sion of the law. 

This court held that where there is 
“discrimination” in gas rates, the con- 
sumer cannot recover damages based 
on the difference between its rates and 
lower rates charged other similar con- 
sumers. The court said that the mat- 
ter of “overcharge” was not involved 
in the controversy. 

“Overcharge and discrimination 
have very different consequences and 
must be kept distinct in thought,” this 
higher court said. “When the rate is ex- 
cessive or unreasonable in and of itself, 
irrespective of the rate exacted of com- 
petitors, there may be recovery of the 
overcharge without other evidence of 
loss.” 

Other leading higher court decisions 
involving distinctions between over- 
charge and discrimination are: Inter- 
state Commerce Commission vs United 
States, 289 U.S. 385; International 
Company, 230 U. S. 184; Mitchell vs 
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Pennsylvania Company, 230 U.S. 247, 
258; Keogh vs Chicago, 260 U.S. 156; 
Postal Company vs Associated, 228 
N.Y. 370. 

Also, see Southern, 245 U.S. 534. 
Here, the United States Supreme Court 
held that a different measure of recov- 
ery is applicable where a consumer who 
has paid only “reasonable rates” sues a 
gas company for discrimination be- 
cause some other consumer has paid 
less for gas. The court held that this 
consumer can recover the damages 
that he has suffered, which may be 
more than the preference or variations 
in rates or less, but whether more or 
less, is something to be proved and not 
presumed. 

In other words, under no circum- 
stances May a gas consumer recover 
any money judgment against a gas com- 
pany unless he proves that as a result 
of the company’s acts, damages in 
some amount susceptible in figures, re- 
sulted. The question, therefore, is not 
how much better off the consumer 
would be today if he had paid a lower 
rate. The question is how much worse 
off he is because others have paid less. 

In an early decision, the Supreme 
Court of the United States in Pennsyl- 
vania, 230 U.S. 184, discussed and de- 
fined the correct measure of damages: 
“Having paid only the lawful rate, 
plaintiff [consumer] was not over- 
charged. . . . The measure of damages 
was the pecuniary loss inflicted on the 
plaintiff as the result of the rebate paid. 
Those damages might be the same as 
the rebate, or less than the rebate, or 
many times greater than the rebate; 
but unless they were proved, they could 
not be recovered.” 

And, again see Kousel vs Texas 
Power & Light Company, 179 S. W. 
(2d) 283. In that case, there was an 
undercharge, rather than an over- 
charge, from the established rate. The 
consumer who was the disfavored party 
sued for the difference in the rates 
charged him and the lowest rates 
charged other customers. This court 
held that to approve such an arbitrary 
measure of damages “would create a 
legalized but endless chain of depar- 
tures” from the fixed rate. 

The court said: “Therefore, we are 
constrained to hold that, although the 
case made by the Kousals [consumer] 
does show unlawful discrimination and 
preference by the utility of other simi- 
larly situated customers . . . they 
failed to establish a cause of action for 
overcharge.” 
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Revised Corporate Plan Will 
Simplify Columbia System 


George S. Young, President 
Columbia Gas System, Incorporated 


..- Program aims at pipe line 
plus 7 distributing utilities 


Stuart M. Crocker 
Chairman of the Board 


CoLUuMBIA GAS SYSTEM has an- 
nounced a long-range plan to simplify 
its organization and reduce the number 
of its subsidiaries. 

The plan is designed to increase op- 
erating efficiency and produce eco- 
nomies which would help keep gas 
prices down to the consumer. The 
principal saving would come from a 
substantial reduction in the number of 
regulatory proceedings involving sys- 
tem companies and state and federal 
commissions. 

Stuart M. Crocker, chairman, and 
George S. Young, president, presented 
the plan in Washington before repre- 
sentatives of the Federal Power Com- 
mission and the utilities commissions 
of the states in which Columbia com- 
panies operate. 

It was stated that essentially, the 
plan is the culmination of a simplifica- 
tion program which has been under- 
way in Columbia for a long time. In 
1944, the system contained 13 cor- 
porations. 

To comply with the Public Utilities 
Holding Company Acts, and in com- 
pliance with order of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, 13 cor- 
porations were disposed of. Fourteen 
others have been eliminated voluntarily 
through mergers and consolidations. 
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At present, Columbia has 16 cor- 
porate members, 14 of which are op- 
erating subsidiaries. These 14 serve 
some 12,500,000 persons in the mid- 
Appalachian region, either directly or 
indirectly through sales to other utili- 
ties. Some of these Columbia com- 
panies are subject to the jurisdiction of 
utility commissions in as many as 
three states, as well as the Federal 
Power Commission. 

After more than two years of engi- 
neering and economic study, Columbia 
is proposing a simplification program 
in which there would be only one dis- 
tributing utility in each state, and only 
one transmission company operating 
in interstate commerce. 

Details of the plan were presented 
on a sound-slide film. Through charts 
and graphs, it was pointed out that the 
rate situation in particular is exceed- 
ingly complicated under the system’s 
present organization. 

Complications result from the fact 
that most of the companies operate as 
both transmission and distribution 
companies. Gas, especially that pur- 
chased from the Southwest, often must 
pass from company to company with- 
in the system before it reaches its final 
destination. Thus, when the cost of gas 
to Columbia is increased and it be- 


comes necessary for the purchasing 
company to file for new rates, there is 
a “chain reaction” effect throughout 
the system. 

“There is no way to estimate the 
thousands of manhours spent by com- 
missioners and their staffs on the sys- 
tem’s rate proceedings,” it was stated. 
“Certainly, the companies themselves 
and the system as a whole spend hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars annually 
on these multiple filings — dollars 
which add to the consumer’s cost of 
service.” 

To effect the realignment, Columbia 
proposed that United Fuel Gas Com- 
pany, which now prcduces, stores, 
transmits and distributes gas, would op- 
erate all of the system’s production and 
interstate transmission properties sub- 
ject to Federal Power Commission 
jurisdiction. 

United Fuel is the major system 
company closest to the Southwest, and 
since it is situated in the major gas 
producing area of the system, Colum- 
bia’s integrated pipe line net work has 
been developed over the years with 
United Fuel as the “hub.” 

This is how the proposed realign- 
ment of Columbia properties would 
affect consumers in each of the seven 
states making up the system’s territory 
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Kentucky 

Currently: Central Kentucky Natu- 
ral Gas Company owns and operates 
storage and transmission properties 
and serves some 42,000 retail cus- 
tomers. United Fuel Gas Company 
owns and operates production, stor- 
age and transmission properties, and 
serves some 20,500 retail customers. 
Atlantic Seaboard Corporation owns 
and operates transmission facilities. 

Proposed: Ultimately, all retail 
customers would be served by Central 
Kentucky Natural Gas Company. 
United Fuel Gas Company would ac- 
quire all production, storage and trans- 
mission facilities of Central Kentucky 
and Atlantic Seaboard. As a first step, 
storage and interstate transmission 
properties of Central Kentucky would 
be separated from its distribution prop- 
erties through the formation of the 
Kentucky Gas Transmission Company. 
This temporary company would be 
merged into United Fuel at the con- 
clusion of the program. 


Maryland 

Currently: Cumberland and Alle- 
gheny Gas Company, operates pro- 
duction and transmission properties 
and distributes gas to some 21,000 re- 
tail consumers. Atlantic Seaboard 
Corporation operates transmission 
facilities. 

Proposed: No change to retail cus- 
tomers, who would still be served by 
Cumberland and Allegheny Gas Com- 
pany. Ultimately, United Fuel Gas 
Company would take over all produc- 
tion and transmission properties of 
Cumberland and Allegheny and At- 
lantic Seaboard. As a first step, the 
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production and interstate transmis- 
sion properties of Cumberland and AI- 
legheny would be separated from its 
distribution properties by the forma- 
tion of the Maryland Gas Transmis- 
sion Company. This temporary com- 
pany would be merged into United 
Fuel at the conclusion of the program. 


New York 

Currently: Some 42,000 retail cus- 
tomers are served by Binghamton Gas 
Works and approximately 11,000 by 
The Keystone Gas Company, Inc. 
Home Gas Company operates storage 
properties and transmission facilities. 

Proposed: The Keystone Gas Com- 
pany, Inc., would be merged into 
Binghamton Gas Works, which would 
serve all retail customers. Home Gas 
Company would be merged into United 
Fuel Gas Company. 


Ohio 

Currently: The Ohio Fuel Gas Com- 
pany, The Manufacturers Light and 
Heat Comnany and Natural Gas Com- 
pany of West Virginia all own and 
operate production, storage and trans- 
mission facilities. United Fuel Gas 
Company has transmission lines in the 
state. Ohio Fuel serves some 590,000 
retail customers, Natural Gas of West 
Virginia serves 33,000, Manufacturers 
serves 42.000 and United Fuel 11,000. 

Proposed: Ultimately, all retail cus- 
tomers would be served by The Ohio 
Fuel Gas Company, which would ac- 
quire the distribution properties of 
Manufacturers and United Fuel, and 
merge with Natural Gas of West Vir- 
ginia. United Fuel would take over all 
production, storage and transmission 
properties of Ohio Fuel and Manufac- 








This map shows 
the proposed realignment 
of companies. Except 

for the United Fuel Gas 
Company, which would 
own the pipe line 
network, all companies 
would operate entirely 
within state boundaries. 
Under this arrangement, 
United Fuel, as the sole 
interstate company, 
would be subject only 

to Federal Power 
Commission jurisdiction. 
Each other company 
would be subject only 

to the regulatory 
commission of its 

own state. 





turers. As a first step, the production, 
storage and interstate transmission 
properties of Ohio Fuel would be sep- 
arated from its distribution properties 
through the formation of the Ohio Gas 
Transmission Company. The produc- 
tion, storage and interstate transmis- 
sion properties of Manufacturers in 
Ohio would be taken over by the Penn- 
sylvania Gas Transmission Company, 
also a new company. At the conclu- 
sion of the program, both the Ohio Gas 
Transmission Company and the Penn- 
sylvania Gas Transmission Company 
would be merged into United Fuel. 


Pennsylvania 

Currently: The Manufacturers Light 
and Heat Company owns and operates 
production, storage and transmission 
properties and serves some 237,000 re- 
tail customers. 

Proposed: No change to retail cus- 
tomers, who would still be served by 
Manufacturers. Ultimately, United 
Fuel Gas Company would take over 
all of Manufacturers’ production, stor- 
age and transmission properties. As a 
first step, the production, storage and 
interstate transmission properties of 
Manufacturers would be separated 
from its distribution properties through 
the formation of the Pennsylvania 
Gas Transmission Company. At the 
conclusion of the program, this tem- 
porary company would be merged 
into United Fuel. 

Virginia 

Currently: Virginia Gas Distribution 
Corporation serves some 20,500 retail 
customers. Atlantic Seaboard Corpora- 
tion owns transmission facilities. 

Proposed: No change to retail cus- 
tomers, who would still be served by 
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Virginia Gas. United Fuel Gas Com- 
pany would acquire the properties of 
Atlantic Seaboard Corporation by 
merger. 


West Virginia 

Currently: United Fuel Gas Com- 
pany and The Manufacturers Light and 
Heat Company own and operate pro- 
duction, storage and transmission prop- 
erties. Cumberland and Allegheny Gas 
Company has production and trans- 
mission properties. Atlantic Seaboard 
Corporation and Amere Gas Utilities 
have transmission properties. United 
Fuel serves some 110,000 retail custo- 
mers, Manufacturers serves 47,000, 
Cumberland and Allegheny serves 16,- 
500 and Amere serves 16,500. 

Proposed: A new subsidiary would 
serve all retail customers by acquiring 
the distribution properties of United 
Fuel, Manufacturers, Cumberland and 
Allegheny, and Amere. United Fuel 
would take over all production, storage 
and transmission properties. As a first 
step, the production and interstate 
transmission properties of Cumberland 
and Allegheny in West Virginia will be 
separated from its distribution proper- 
ties through the formation of the Mary- 
land Gas Transmission Company. At 
the conclusion of the program, this 
temporary company would be merged 
into United Fuel. 

To a considerable extent, the rea- 
sons for Columbia’s present corporate 
set-up are historical. Most Columbia 
companies have grown from the days 
when gas was distributed largely in the 
same county in which it was produced, 
through the days when production and 
distribution were state-wide, to a later 
stage when the various Appalachian 
states became interdependent. All were 
in the system long before any appreci- 
able volume of gas was brought into 
Columbia’s service territory from the 
Southwest. 

Columbia now gets about 76 per cent 
of the gas it sells from the Southwest 
and about 24 per cent from the Ap- 
palachian area. As recently as 1946 
only about 30 per cent came from the 
Southwest, and about 70 per cent came 
from the Appalachian area. 

It was emphasized that the simpli- 
fication program as outlined will take 
time. Twelve separate property trans- 
fers and nine mergers are required. 
Five new subsidiary companies must 
be formed, four of which will be of a 
temporary nature. 

Each step will need the approval of 
the appropriate regulatory commis- 
sions exercising jurisdiction, including 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 
Federal Power Commission and the 
seven state Commissions. Certain tran- 
sactions will have to be submitted to 
the Internal Revenue Service for tax 
clearance. xe 
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News 


Gas Fourteenth on List of Fire Causes 


Gas and gas appliances are 14th on 
a list of building fire causes published 
annually by the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association. The list gives 27 
known and unknown causes of build- 
ing fires in the United States for 1954, 
with the number of fires and estimated 
dollar losses. 

Out of a total of 774,600 building 
fires with estimated losses of $875,- 
450,000, gas, gas appliances and de- 
fective or overheated gas heating and 


cooking equipment combined, wer 
estimated to have caused 16,400 fire: 
with losses of $20,700,000. Smokin 
and matches headed the list causing 
121,300 fires with a total estimatec 
loss of $65,400,000. Thawing pipes 
was at the bottom of the list with 200( 
fires costing about $2,400,000. 

Gas was last on the list of fuels used 
in home and industry among the fire 
causes. Electricity and liquid fuels were 
above gas in the listing. 


Estimated U. S. Building Fire Losses by Causes, 1954 
Latest Figures from National Fire Protection Association 


Cause 


Smoking and Matches 


Defective or overheated heating and cooking equipment 


Oil-fired equipment 


Gas-fired equipment 6,200 
44,600 


Other and unknown 

Electrical, fixed services, fires due to misuse, 
or faulty wiring, equipment 

Rubbish, ignition unknown 

Lightning 

Miscellaneous 

Flammable liquids, misuse of including vapor 
explosions, grease, tar, etc. 

Chimneys, flues—defective or overheated 

Electrical, power consuming appliances 

Children and matches 

Spontaneous ignition 

Open lights, flames, sparks 

Exposure 

Hot ashes, coals 

Sparks on roof 

Combustibles near heaters 

Explosions, miscellaneous and unclassified 

Gas and appliances, including gas explosions 

Incendiary, suspicious 

Torches, welding and cutting 

Sparks from machinery, friction 

klammahle liquid anpliances, inc’l. lamps, blow 
torches, salamanders, etc. 

Thawing pipes 

Unknown 


$ 65,400,000 

82,050,000 
$32,800,000 
6,750,000 
42,500,000 


77,400,000 
12,500,000 
43,600,000 
20,600,000 


56,600 
43,200 
38,400 


38,300 
33,600 
33,600 
27,100 
26,900 
24,600 
19,400 
14,400 
13,900 
12,000 


34,700,000 
24,600,000 
18,000,000 
13,900,000 
44,050,000 
17,350,000 
33,000,000 
12,040,000 
9,950,000 
9,900,000 
10,500 23,050,000 
10,200 13,950,000 
9,600 25,600,000 
6,000 11,900,000 
4,500 8,200,000 


4,400 2,460,000 
2,000 2,400,000 
72,500 268,900,000 


774,600 $875,450,000 





Telephone Company Uses 
Gas Meters to Cut Costs 


A novel technique that uses gas 
meters to indicate the presence of pos- 
sible trouble spots in telephone cables 
has proved successful in reducing main- 
tenance costs in Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Company’s Brownsville, Texas, 


exchange area. 

The system was developed by the op- 
erations and engineering department of 
the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company and Bell Telephone 
Laboratories in the post-war period. A 
compressor-dehydrator unit is used to 
supply air at 10 psi and at a —40 F 
dew point. Dehydrated air is applied 
under pressure inside the sheath en- 
velope of telephone cables to prevent 
moisture from entering the sheath and 
damaging the paper and pulp insula- 
tion on the conductors. 

Gas meters show changes in air con- 
sumption of the cables. Because of this. 
the meters indicate leaks in the cable 
sheath before a serious service interrup- 
tion occurs. 

Meters are read weekly and the 
difference between this week’s reading 
and last week’s reading is noted. As 
long as this reading remains constant. 
the maintenance forces know the cable 
has no major breaks. 

Southwestern Bell reports that there 
is very little cable trouble in the 
Brownsville exchange area compared 
to surrounding districts not using the 
compressor-dehydrator installation. 
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10-Year Building View 
Has High Gas Potential 

During the next 10 years the Ameri- 
can economy will pour some $600-bil- 
lion into building 
materials, construc- 
tion labor, and 
services. In the 
same period, from 
12,000,000 to 13,- 
000,000 new hous- 
ing units will be 
built. 

These predic- 
tions were made 
last month at the 
annual Fall meeting of the Producers’ 
Council, Inc., in Detroit, by George 
Cline Smith, economist for F. W. 
Dodge Corporation, construction news 
and marketing specialists. Producers’ 
Council is a national organization of 
manufacturers of building materials 
and equipment. 

Dr. Smith told the audience he esti- 
mated that $450-billion would be spent 
for new construction in the coming dec- 
ade, and that although adequate fig- 
ures on the present level of main- 
tenance and repair construction are not 
available, $150-billion seems to be a 
minimum estimate. 


George C. Smith 


“This forecast,” Dr. Smith said, “is 
conservative. It does not anticipate 
any construction boom, but simply a 
normal growth in line with the expan- 
sion of the nation. In the next ten 
years, our population will grow enor- 
mously. By the most conservative esti- 
mates, the increase will be greater than 
the present combined populations of 
Canada and Australia. The pressure 
that a population increase of this size 
will put on construction will be tre- 
mendous. 

“But growth is not the only impor- 
tant aspect of population. Americans 

. will continue to move about. In re- 
cent years, 8- or 9,000,000 families 
have moved their homes annually, and 
about a million and a half of these have 
moved to different states. 

“Providing for the wants of these 
new people, plus the constantly im- 
proving standard of living... will re- 
quire a large expansion of the national 
economy. Total output today, as 
measured by gross national product, is 
running at about $285-billion a year. 


The President’s council of economic 
advisers expects it to rise to at least 
$500-billion by 1965. 

“Since this expansion of construc- 
tion is moderate, relative to the expan- 
sion of the total national economy, 
there should be little over-all difficulty 
in financing it if the nation’s fiscal 
affairs and credit management are 
handled with reasonable prudence. 
There may be occasional periods of 
credit stringency, but there seems to 
be no reason to forecast that financ- 
ing of construction will be any great 
problem for the period as a whole. 

‘“Home-building should continue at 
a high rate. Some idea of the basic de- 
mand may be gathered from the fact 
that net non-farm household forma- 
tions in the past year are estimated at 
more than 800,000, and that 300,000 
to 400,000 housing units are estimated 
to be withdrawn from the market each 
year. Non-farm household formations 
should begin to rise substantially after 
1960. While many other factors in- 
fluence housing demand, the pressure 
of these household formations com- 
bined with the disappearance of exist- 
ing housing through demolition, de- 
struction, and conversion should pro- 
vide a basic annual market for 1,200,- 
000 to 1,300,000 housing units a year 
during the decade.” 
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Washington Natural Gas 
Announces Expansion Plans 

A $22,000,000 expansion program 
has been announced by Washington 
Natural Gas Company, a new com- 
pany created this year by the merger 
of Seattle Gas Company and Wash- 
ington Gas & Electric Company. 

The program is designed to prepare 
the company’s facilities for the intro- 
duction of natural gas next summer for 
use throughout its entire area. Expan- 
sion already is well underway in Seattle 
with the installation of nine miles of 
new distribution mains in the south 
part of the city virtually complete. 

Construction will begin next March 
on two new additions to the Seattle 
system. Construction of additional fa- 
cilities also will begin about that time 
in Tacoma and other cities. 


AGA Receives National 
Safety Council Award 


The American Gas Association has 
been awarded the National Safety 
Council’s Association Award for out- 
standing work in preventing occupa- 
tional accidents during 1954. The 
award recognizes general excellence of 
AGA’s safety services, particularly for 
their contribution to the reduction of 
work injuries. The AGA was one of 
eleven trade associations to receive 
the award. 
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At a recent two-day meeting in New York, the Industrial Gas Practices Committee began 
formulating the code on installation of industrial and commercial gas equipment in cus- 
tomer’s premises. This is the second part of the code on piping which has been finished. 
Those attending the meeting were: Seated left to right: L. W. Crump, Oklahoma Natural 
Gas Company, Tulsa; R. C. LeMay, Selas Corporation of America, Philadelphia; R. A. 
Himmelmann, The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company, Chicago; L. H. Flanders, Fac- 
tory Mutual Engineering Division, Boston; D. A. Campbell, Eclipse Fuel Engineering Com- 
pany, Rockford, Illinois; A. H. Cramer, Michigan Consolidated Gas Company, Detroit; 
R. L. Davis, Baltimore Gas and Electric Company. Standing, left to right: E. L. Spanagel, 
Chairman, Rochester Gas and Electric Company; R. A. Modlin, The East Ohio Gas Com- 
pany, Cleveland; M. A. Combs, AGA, New York; J. M. Robertson, Houston Natural Gas 
Corporation; F. N. Whittemore, The Travelers Insurance Company, Hartford; J. M. 
McCaleb, Columbia Gas System Service Corporation, Columbus, Ohio; C. G. Segeler, 
AGA, New York. 
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Concrete-jacketed 
12-in. river pipe is 
lowered in on 
crossing of 
Duwamish River 
near Puget Sound 
for Seattle Gas 
Company. 





Girdler to Build Fertilizer 
Plant for Southern Nitrogen 

First synthetic nitrogen plant in the 
South Atlantic states, using natural gas 
as a principal raw material, is being 
planned by the newly organized South- 
ern Nitrogen Company, Inc., at Sa- 
vannah, Georgia. Overall cost of the 
project is estimated at $14,000,000. 
The prime contractor will be The Gird- 
ler Company, Louisville, Kentucky, a 
division of the National Cylinder Gas 
Company. 

Construction of the new plant is to 
begin soon and is scheduled to go on 
stream by the end of 1956. 

The Savannah plant will produce 
250 tons of ammonia per day for con- 
version into soil-enriching nitrogen so- 
lutions and prilled ammonium nitrate. 
Included will be facilities for produc- 
ing nitric acid and urea. 

Natural gas is to be furnished by the 
Southern Natural Gas Company, Bir- 
mingham. 


ASHAE Nominates Officers 

John W. James, vice president, re- 
search, McDonnell & Miller, Inc., has 
been nominated president of Ameri- 
can Society of Heating and Air-Con- 
ditioning Engineers. He is now first 
vice president and was 2d vice presi- 
dent in 1954 and treasurer in 1953. 

Other candidates are: first vice presi- 
dent, Peter B. Gordon, vice president, 
Wolff & Munier, Inc.; 2d vice president, 
Elmer R. Queer, director of engineer- 
ing research, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity; treasurer, Ralph A. Sherman, 
assistant director, Battelle Memorial 
Institute. 

The Society president, John E. 
Haines, has anounced that members 
will vote by mail in December upon re- 
ceiving proxy ballots and official no- 
tice of the 62nd annual meeting. The 
new officers will be installed at the 
meeting, January 23, 24 and 25, in 
Cincinnati. 
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AGA Appoints 
Lennen and Newell 

Lennen & Newell, Inc., New York, 
has been appointed agency for Ameri- 
can Gas Association’s national con- 
sumer advertising. The appointment 
takes effect after the first of the year, 
the exact date to be determined. The 
gas account is now in its 20th year. In 
1956, AGA will sponsor a million dol- 
lar campaign in leading consumer 
magazines on domestic gas appliances. 
This campaign is an integral part of the 
Association’s promotion, advertising 
and research (PAR) program. 


Natural Gas Substitute 
Problem Solved in Lab 

The biggest problem involved in 
achieving a natural gas subsitute — the 
manufacture of a gas composed pri- 
marily of methane — has been solved 
on a laboratory basis, it was reported 
at the Institute of Gas Technology’s 
14th annual meeting held in Chicago 
recently. The process — pressure hy- 
drogasification method — still must be 
subjected to tests at the pilot plant level 
before it can be considered for com- 
mercial use. 

Aim of the Institute in developing a 
natural gas substitute is to produce a 
gas with the same heating value, speci- 
fic gravity, and combustion characteris- 
tics as natural gas. 

Most significant problem in produc- 
ing a substitute lies in the fact that the 
materials gasified, such as coal, oil and 
natural gas liquids, do not alone con- 
tain enough hydrogen to produce as 
much methane as desired. To solve the 
problem, the Institute has been in- 
vestigating a number of processes, in- 
cluding the pressure hydrogasification 
method. 

In this process, hydrogen is added to 
coal or oil during gasification. The 
next step involves inducing the hydro- 
gen and carbon from the oil or coal to 
combine into methane, which is ac- 
complished through the use of con- 
trolled temperature and pressure and 
suitable catalysts. 


Seattle River Crossing 
Gets Big Local Play 

A river crossing provided a spec- 
tacular start for Seattle Gas Company 
in its preparations for conversion t 
natural gas. A 512 ft length of 12%4-in 
main was installed under the West 
Waterway of the Duwamish River 
about 34-mile from Puget Sound. 

An installation of this type is some 
what unique in the Northwest. The 
work was done before a large audience 
and it was given wide coverage by 
newspapers and television stations. 

The river crossing is part of the line 
that will receive natural gas from Pa- 
cific Northwest Pipeline Corporation. 
This project is located within the indus- 
trial area of Seattle and the river is a 
ship chanel. 

Youngstown seamless API 5L line 
pipe, .500-in. thick and weighing 65.47 
lb per foot was used to cross the river. 
Pipe was mill wrapped. The wrapping 
consists of a double layer of plasticized 
coal tar enamel and fiber glass followed 
by a third layer of coal tar enamel and 
a glass wrapping. After welding and 
testing, a 2-in. coating of reinforced 
concrete was sprayed over the pipe. 


Pettyjohn Resigns 
As IGT Director 

E. S. Pettyjohn, since 1945, director 
of the Institute of Gas Technology, 
affliated with Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, has resigned. Dr. Henry R. 
Linden, research director, will serve as 
acting director until a successor to 
Capt. Pettyjohn is selected. 

Capt. Pettyjohn said, “I came to the 
Institute of Gas Technology with the 
intent of staying five years, and firmly 
establishing it as the research and edu- 
cational facility of the gas industry, 
the nation’s sixth largest industry. The 
task has taken twice that time, and | 
leave it to you to judge that it has been 
well done.” 

Dr. J. T. Rettaliata, president of Illi- 
nois Institute of Technology and of 
IGT, said, “We recognize the many 
contributions made by the Institute of 
Gas Technology under Capt. Petty- 
john’s administration. We thank him 
for the good work he has done, and 
wish him well in his future activities.” 

Capt. Pettyjohn, with broad operat- 
ing and research experience in the gas 
industry, and eight years as a profes- 
sor of chemical engineering and gas 
engineering at the University of Michi- 
gan, was appointed director of IGT in 
1945 after service with the U. S. Navy 
in World War II. In 1952, he was 
named vice president in recognition of 
his contribution to the Institute’s rise 
to its present eminent position in the 
fields of research and education. 
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Gas Sales, Revenues 
Set Third Quarter Record 

Total operating revenues of the gas 
utility and pipe line industry reached 
a new record high in September, when 
for the first time in history, revenues 
for a 12-month period passed the $5 
billion level. For the 12-month period 
ending September 30, 1955, total op- 
erating revenues amounted to $5108 
billion, an increase of $656,000,000, or 
14.7 per cent above the comparable 
period last year. Net operating reve- 
nues increased from $575,000,000 to 
$665,000,000 in the same period, a 
gain of 15.7 per cent. New income of 
$487,000,000 for the 12-month pe- 
riod was 10.7 per cent greater than 
the $440,000,000 for the similar period 
one year earlier. 

Total taxes for the 12-month period 
ending September 30, 1955, were 
$646,000,000 or 12.6 per cent of total 
operating revenues received by the gas 
utility industry. This figure of $646,- 
000,000 is 19.0 per cent greater than 
the total taxes of $543,000,000 paid 
by the industry for the like period last 
year. Total taxes paid by the industry 
were 32.6 per cent greater than the net 
income availabie to stockholders. 

Total operating revenue deductions 
of $4,443,000,000 represented 87.0 
per cent of total operating revenues, 
slightly lower than in 1954 when op- 
erating revenue deductions of $3,877,- 
000,000 were 87.1 per cent of total 
operating revenues of $4,452,000,000. 

Sales of gas in the third quarter of 
1955 amounted to 12,595 million 
therms, an increase of 6.0 per cent over 
the 11,878 million therms sold in the 
same quarter of 1954. For the twelve 
months ended September 30, 1955, 
sales of gas aggregated 64,618 million 
therms, an increase of 7.8 per cent 
over 59,945 million therms in the 
comparable period a year earlier. 

On September 30, 1955, 4 total of 
28,200,000 customers, (excluding ap- 
proximately 230,000 customers receiv- 
ing liquefied petroleum gas through 
utility mains) were receiving utility gas, 
an increase of 4.2 per cent above the 
27,100,000 customers served a year 
earlier. Of this total, there were 26,- 
100,000 residential customers on Sep- 
tember 30, 1955, a gain of 4.1 per cent 
when compared with 25,000,000 resi- 
dential users a year ago. 

Customers served with natural gas 
on September 30, 1955, aggregated 
23,000,000, and represented 81.5 per 
cent of total gas industry customers. A 
year earlier there were 21,200,000 nat- 
ural gas customers, representing 78.4 
per cent of total customers of the in- 
dustry. 


Gas Stocks Continue 
At High Price Index 

Aided by continued strength in the 
general market, the price index of nat- 
ural gas common stock advanced to 
within a few cents of the all time high 
recorded in September. For the period 
ending November 25, the index closed 
14.1 per cent above the comparable 
period last year and only 0.24 per cent 
below the recent high. 

Dividend payments, up 6.7 per cent 
over last year, remained constant dur- 
ing the month. Consequently, the aver- 
age yield declined to 4.48 per cent, 
only 5.7 per cent less than was ob- 
tained as of November 26, 1954. 


New North Dakota Gas Service 
Blocked by State PSC Orders 

A series of North Dakota Public 
Service Commission orders has sidé- 
tracked — for the present — plans of 
Montana-Dakota Utilities Company to 
put a newly-constructed 120-mile nat- 
ural gas pipe line into operation. 

The orders also delayed a start 
of such service to Minot, North Da- 
kota’s third largest city — now esti- 
mated by its Chamber of Commerce 
to have a population in excess of 
26,000. 

Handed down November 25, the or- 
ders direct MDU to do the following 
things before it can operate the pipe 
line: 

Consent to start construction of 
an extension of the line to Fargo, (280 
miles southeast of Minot) by June 1, 
1958, if for any 12 months between 
now and the 1958 date the output at 
the Signal gas processing plant aver- 
ages 25 million cubic feet per day. 

Consent to start construction of an 
extension of the line to Grand Forks 
(220 miles east of Minot) by June 1, 
1961, if for any 12-month period be- 
tween June 1, 1958 and June 1, 1961, 
the Signal gas output averages 30,000,- 
000 cubic feet daily. 

Consent to construct a lateral from 
Bismarck, North Dakota (115 miles 
south of Minot) to intersect with the 
main line. 

Put up $50,000 bond to indemnify 
ratepayers in the various communities 
to be served if, at the end of a year, 
the commission decides to order the 
rates lowered. 

Renegotiate contract prices with 
Amerada Petroleum Corporation and 
Signal Oil and Gas Company. 

While the extension conditions are 
formidable obstacles, especially in view 
of the fact Tennessee Gas has an- 
nounced plans for a line dropping 
down from Canada which would serve 
Fargo and Grand Forks, it is the “re- 
negotiation” directive that appears the 
biggest hurdle. 
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News 


The PSC stipulated MDU was to 
renegotiate the contracts with Ame- 
rada and Signal to get the price it will 
pay for gas down to “not more than 12 
cents per 1,000 cubic feet.” 

The contracts call for a beginning 
price of 16 cents per 1000, raising to 20 
cents at the end of 20 years. 

Amerada’s reaction was immediate. 
E. H. McCullough, Tulsa, Amerada 
president, termed the firm as being “‘as- 
tounded” by the ruling, declared the 
16-cent price is “reasonable and well 
within the price range of contracts of 
similar nature recently entered into in 
other parts of the country .. . but 
actually substantially lower than in 
many such contracts.” 

MDU officials made no immediate 
comment except to disclose it ap- 
peared a start of gas service to Minot 
and other communities would have to 
be delayed. A spokesman for the com- 
pany later revealed the firm most likely 
will appeal the PSC ruling to state 
District Court rather than attempt to 
meet the conditions. 

The company was given 30 days in 
which to comply with the conditions 
set forth — and cannot start any serv- 
ice until all have been met. 

Along with the series of orders, the 
PSC also directed officers of MDU are 
to appear in Bismarck on December 29 
to show cause why they should not be 
cited in contempt of the commission 
for ordering construction of the main 
transmission line before obtaining a 
certificate of necessity and conven- 
ience. 

Work on the main line, stretching 
120 miles from Minot west to Willi- 
ston, North Dakota, where it hooks up 
with an MDU line entering North Da- 
kota from Montana started around Au- 
gust 22, at the time the PSC held a 
hearing in Minot on the utility firm’s 
application for a certificate. 

When it began construction (con- 
tracted to Bechtel Corporation of San 
Francisco) MDU announced it was do- 
ing so as a “calculated business risk” 
and on the advice of attorneys. Pri- 
marily, the job was undertaken in order 
to get the line laid before sub-zero tem- 
peratures, which reached 20 deg below 
zero this week, arrived. 

The main line has been completed 
as has a 50-mile distribution system in 
Minot. Distribution systems in many 
of the other 11 communities on the 
line also have been done or started. 
Cost of the entire project is estimated 
in excess of $5.3 million. 

Gas MDU would transport in the 
line is produced with oil in the Tioga, 
North Dakota oil fields. Something 
like 550 wells are now producing, 
around 85 per cent of them drilled by 
Amerada. 
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Men At Mork IN THE GAS INDUSTRY 





W. H. Dalton T. Z. Dunn 


@ Wiliam H. Dalton, Toronto, On- 
tario, has been appointed general man- 
ager and a director of the Canadian 
Gas Association. As general manager, 
Dalton will devote much of his time to 
travelling and conferring with associa- 
tion members about problems con- 
fronting Canada’s $500,000,000 gas 
industry. 


@ Thomas Z. Dunn has been named 
assistant commercial sales manager for 
the Ohio Fuel Gas Company. He has 
been associated with Ohio Fuel since 
1941. For the past three years Dunn has 
been Zanesville, Ohio, district commer- 
cial representative. 


@ Bruce A. McCandless, formerly as- 
sistant to the managing director of the 
American Gas Association, has been 
appointed an assistant managing direc- 
tor. McCandless joined the AGA staff 
in New York in 1952. He had pre- 
viously served as assistant to the direc- 
tor of the AGA Laboratories in Cleve- 
land. 


@ John A. Weiser has retired as execu- 
tive vice president of The Newport Gas 
Light Company. He will be succeeded 
by Fred M. Hammett, who has been 
with the company 25 years and moves 
up from his position as engineer of the 
company. 


@ G. J. Oldershaw, Union Gas Com- 
pany of Canada, Ltd., purchasing 
agent, has retired after 37 years of 
service. R. M. Logan, member of the 
purchasing staff of Union Gas for sev- 
eral years, will replace Oldershaw. 


@ Howard B. Noyes, senior vice presi- 
dent of Washington Gas Light Com- 
pany, Washington, D. C., has been 
named Chairman of the ASA Sectional 
Committee, Project Z21, AGA Ap- 
proval Requirement Committee. The 
committee supervises the preparation 
of national standards for the approval 
and installation of gas appliances and 
accessories and is a Sectional Commit- 
tee of the American Standards Asso- 
ciation. 
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@ Four new members were named to 
the board of trustees of the Institute 
of Gas Technology of Illinois Institute 
of Technology, Chicago, Illinois, and 
four others were reelected for three- 
year terms during the Gas Institute's 
annual meeting in Chicago. 

The four new trustees include: 
Henry Tuttle, president, Michigan Con- 
solidated Gas Company, Detroit, 
Michigan; J. McWilliams Stone, presi- 
dent, DuKane Corporation, St. 
Charles, Illinois; E. H. Tollefson, presi- 
dent, Hope Natural Gas Company, 
Clarksburg, West Virginia, and Shel- 
don Coleman, president, Coleman 
Company, Wichita, Kansas. 

Reelected were: John E. Heyke Jr., 
president, Brooklyn Union Gas Com- 
pany, Brooklyn, New York; D. A. 
Hulcy, president, Lone Star Gas Com- 
pany, Dallas, Texas; Louis Ruther- 
burg, chairman of the board, Servel, 
Inc., Evansville, Indiana, and Carl J. 
Sharp, chairman, Acme Steel Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois. 


@ Christy Payne Jr., vice president, 
The Peoples Natural Gas Company, 
has been elected chairman of Ameri- 
can Gas Association’s general promo- 
tional planning committee for the 
1955-56 term. 


J. C. Reid E. C. Reddy 


@ Three officials of Southern Union 
Gas Company have received diamond 
studded service award pins. They are: 
James C. Reid, Dallas, Texas, execu- 
tive vice president and general man- 
ager and a member of the company’s 
board of directors. Reid was awarded 
a 20-year service pin. Edward C. 
Reddy, Southern Union’s Albuquer- 
que, New Mexico, district manager, 
and J. Harvey Wilson, manager of the 
gas company’s eastern New Mexico 
district, were awarded 25-year pins. 


@ Eskil I. Bjork, president, Peoples 
Gas Light and Coke Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, has been elected a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees of Illinois 
Institute of Technology. 


R. D. Spurgeon 


@ Robert D. Spurgeon has been pro- 
moted to the public relations depart- 
ment of Southern Counties Gas Com- 
pany and Earl E. Kinne has been 
named to replace him as sales man- 
ager of the utility’s Eastern Division. 


@ S. F. Wikstrom, American Gas As- 
sociation, has been appointed Coordi- 
nator Promotion and Advertising Di- 
rector. He was formerly promotion 
manager for AGA. Wikstrom succeeds 
H. Vinton Potter, who resigned to be- 
come vice president in charge of sales 
for Oklahoma Natural Gas Company, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. Charles R. Bowen, 
manager of New Freedom Gas Kitchen 
and Laundry program, AGA, has been 
appointed promotion manager of the 
Association. 


J. H. Wilson G. W. Henry 


@ Gus W. Henry has been named 
1955 Gas Man of the Year by the 
Southeastern Gas Association. Henry, 
selected by SEGA’s board of directors, 
has 44 years to his credit in the gas in- 
dustry. He originally started work in 
the service department of the Knox- 
ville Gas Company, Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee, in 1914. 


@ Floyd R. Cramer has been named 
plant superintendent in the Texas pipe 
line division of Southern Counties Gas 
Company. Cramer, formerly assistant 
plant superintendent, succeeds Glenn 
V. Vail, who resigned to accept a posi- 
tion with the Pacific Northwest Pipe 
Line Corporation. 
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New EQUIPMENT 


FOR THE GAS INDUSTRY 





LPG Relief Valve. A new LP Gas 
relief valve suitable for 250 gal con- 
tainers or for containers with surface 
areas of 67 sq ft or less has been an- 


nounced by the RegO Division of the 
Bastian-Blessing Company. Called the 
Series 7583 Relief Valve, it is of the re- 
cessed type, with 34-in. NPT, and has 
a capacity of 1690 CFM of air dis- 
charge at the 250 psi setting. 

The Bastian-Blessing Company, 
4201 West Peterson Avenue, Chicago 
30, Illinois. 


Differential pressure indicating 
transmitter. Model 214 Pneumatic 
Transmitter is actuated by the Barton 
Model 199 Rupture Proof Stainless 
Steel Bellows Unit. It provides both a 
direct mechanically linked indicator 
and a 3-15 psi pneumatic signal for 
transmission of flow, liquid level or 
difierential pressure. The air system is 


a position balance type, featuring fast 
response, high capacity and low air 
consumption. Wide variation in am- 
bient temperatures, rapidly fluctuating 
flow rates, and mechanical vibration 
will not impair accuracy or upset out- 
put. Model 214 is available in differ- 
ential pressure ranges from 0-20 in. 
W.C. to 0-50 psi with safe working 
pressure to 4500 psi. Bulletins: 214-1 
and 2. 

Barton Instrument Corporation, 
1429 South Eastern Avenue, Los An- 
geles 22, California. 
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Transmitting Instrument. Hagan 
Corporation has announced a new 
linear, force-balance instrument for 
pneumatically transmitting measure- 
ments of large pressure differences over 
standard distances. Hagan Delta “P” 
Transmitter is capable of measuring 
full scale pressure differences up to 
300 psi. It is usable at static pressures 
up to 3000 psi. 

Hagan Corporation, 323 Fourth 
Avenue, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


Swedish Vacuum Gage. Consoli- 
dated Vacuum Corporation, subsidiary 
of Consolidated Engineering, has an- 
nounced that the company will dis- 
tribute a new one- to four-station 
vacuum gage which gives continuous 
pressure readings. Manufactured in 
Sweden, the Autovac is a self-balanc- 
ing, direct-reading, hot-wire type vac- 
uum gage. It provides a high degree of 
calibration stability, has a wide measur- 
ing range and has the ability to actuate 
an external relay circuit. It has a con- 
nection for four gage tubes. 

Request CVC Data Sheet No. 9-25. 
Consolidated Engineering Corpora- 
tion, 300 North Sierra Madre Villa, 
Pasadena 15, California. 


Combustion Analyzers. Bailey 
Meter Company has purchased the 
Cities Service Heat Prover Combus- 
tion Analyzer for oxygen and combus- 
tibles in flue gases and announces that 
Bailey will sell these combustion an- 
alyzers as portable testing devices for 
fuel burning equipment. The Bailey 


Heat Prover Combustion Analyzer 
features: continuous sampling, analysis 
and readings, negligible time lag be- 
tween combustion change and reading 
change, simultaneous readings of oxy- 
gen and combustibles, and convenient 
measurement of temperature. 

Bailey Meter Company, 1050 Ivan- 
hoe Road, Cleveland 10, Ohio. 
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Hot Water Heat Control. Cash- 
Acme has introduced a series package 
unit of an automatic boiler feed con- 
trol valve (type A-39) and a safety 


relief valve (type F-52 or F-51). Both 
valves are fully automatic and insure 
proper pressure throughout the system 
at all times. 

A. W. Cash Valve Manufacturing 
Corporation, 666 East Wabash Ave- 
nue, Decatur, Illinois. 


Service Regulators. Fisher Governor 
Company announces the development 
of a complete new line of house serv- 
ice regulators, Series $100. Used to re- 
duce intermediate distribution pres- 


sures (up to 100 psi) to inches of water 
column in the house piping, the series 
$100 is designed for service on natural, 
manufactured and liquefied petroleum 
gases. 

Fisher Governor Company, Mar- 
shalltown, lowa. 


LPG Powered Trucks. Yale & 
Towne LP-Gas powered industrial lift 
trucks are available in the G-52 and 
KG-51 series, covering a capacity 
range of from 2000 to 10,000 Ib. 

The Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
Company, 1000 Roosevelt Blvd., Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Excavator, Angling Bulldozer. Pip- 
pin Construction Equipment has intro- 
duced a new model excavator and an- 
gling bulldozer for mounting on the 
International 300 utility tractor. It 
features heavy tubular push arm con- 
struction along with a low pivot point 
for effective dozing operation. The 
blade is available with angling bracket 
for quick angling. Down pressure, high 
raised clearance and dozing effective- 
ness are featured. 

Pippin Construction Equipment, 
Inc. White River Junction, Vermont. 
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New Equipment 





Valve Sight Flow Indicator. Fischer 
& Porter have introduced a sight flow 
indicator which combines flow indica- 
tion with positive check of back-flow. 
Fig. 213 Bull’s Eye Check Valve Indi- 


cator has a self-aligning soft seat flap- 
per device and 2'2-in. thick windows 
on opposite sides of the body fitting. 
Primarily designed for LPG and anhy- 
drous ammonia service, it has been ap- 
proved by U. S. Testing Laboratories 
for LPG service. 


Fischer & Porter Company, Hat- 
boro, Pennsylvania. 


Dual Temperature Gas Water 
Heater. Monel Sanimaster MSI 80-80 
produces water at 180 F from one out- 
let and 140 F from the other. Tank is 
formed of solid Monel nickel-copper 
alloy. Two-temperature gas water heat- 
ers equipped with Monel tanks are 
available for industrial, commercial 
and domestic use. 

International Nickel Company, Inc.., 
67 Wall Street, New York 5, New 
York. 


Direct Flowmeters. Two new indi- 
cating flowmeters that feature direct 
flow through meter chamber have been 
announced by Scully-Jones. The flexi- 
ble vane is riveted to the body at one 


end, leaving the other end free to tra- 
verse an arc equal in length to the cali- 
brated scale. The model “L” flow- 
meter pointer accurately indicates the 
position of the vane over a calibrated 
scale. Model “LP” has a transparent 
cover to permit viewing liquid or gas 
flow color changes. 

Instruments Division, Scully-Jones 
and Company, 1901 South Rockwell 
Street, Chicago 8, Illinois. 
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Trencher Approved. Heller Manu- 
facturing Corporation announced that 
the Universal Trencher is approved al- 
lied equipment for mounting on the 
John Deere 40 Crawler Tractor. De- 
signed as a utility trencher, Universal 
holds line and grade, is hydraulically 
controlled and trenches easily in small 
spaces. 

Heller Manufacturing Corporation, 
1849 East Slauson Avenue, Los An- 
geles 58, California. 


Gas Flow Element. National Instru- 
ment’s Model 10 Vol-O-Flo gas flow 
element is based on the principle of the 
linear pressure drop set up by the vis- 
cous flow of fluids in their channels. 
Flow element is an all-metal unit to 
provide a multiplicity of flow channels. 
Pressure taps are provided to permit 
coupling a manometer or differential 
pressure gage. Further advantages are: 
low overall pressure drop; ruggedness; 
accuracy down to zero flow; volumetric 
flow readings independent of density; 
and reliability. 

National Instrument Laboratories, 
Inc., 6108 Rhode Island Avenue, Riv- 
erdale, Maryland. 


Hose Coupling. RegO Division of 
Bastian-Blessing has developed a new 
coupling, A7575 Series Hose Coupling, 
to prevent frostbite to LP Gas opera- 


tor’s hands. Also designed to prevent 
the operator from “spinning” the cou- 
pling nut off the filler valve when lean- 
ing on the hose. 

RegO Division, The Bastian-Blessing 
Company, 4201 West Peterson Avenue, 
Chicago 30, Illinois. 


Galvanic Insulators. Swagelok gal- 
vanic insulators of “Zytel” polyamide 
resin offer a new method of eliminating 
galvanic action which results from 
joining dissimilar metals. With their 
use brass, aluminum, copper and steel 
can be joined. Made in a complete line 
of shapes and in 1/16-in. to 1-in. tube 
and pipe sizes. 

Crawford Fitting Company, 884 
East 140th Street, Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


Suppresses Explosions. Du Pont’s 
“Zytel” 63 nylon resin is being used in 
a supression system to thwart incipient 
explosion by activating a pressure-rate- 
of-rise detector. The rise in pressure 
caused by the incipient stage of an ex- 
plosion in a gas tank compresses a bel- 
lows diaphragm fabricated from ex- 


truded nylon film. This, in turn, sup- 
plies current to a small detonator within 
a capsule containing a suppressant 
agent. When the detonator goes off, the 
suppressant is scattered as a mist, 
rendering inert the unburned vapors 
around the expanding flame front and 
aborting the explosion. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Com- 
pany, Inc., Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


Weather-Actuated Time Switch. Au- 
tomatic Devices has developed a 
weather-actuated time switch for day- 
night or seven day programming of all 
heating systems. With the Weather- 
Chron, the outdoor temperature auto- 
matically resets the time the heating 
starts in the morning and the time of 
cutback at night. The switch stops all 


oe 
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heat input to the building when out- 
door temperature rises above adjust- 
able pre-selected minimum and auto- 
matically eliminates the night setback 
when outdoor temperature drops be- 
low an adjustable pre-selected low 
level. 


Automatic Devices Company, Inc., 
Western Springs, Illinois. 


New Water Pump. Self-priming, cen- 
trifugal water pump has been an- 
nounced by Homelite. Model 3682 is 
designed to work efficiently at low- 
noise-level, slow speed operation and 


deliver a full capacity of 9000 gal per 
hour. Weighs 87 lb and has a guar- 
anteed 28 ft suction lift and 65 ft total 
head including friction. 

Homelite, Riverdale Avenue, Port 
Chester, New York. 
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New LITERATURE 


FOR THE GAS INDUSTRY 





Pipe Line Enamels and Primers. 
Plico, Inc., has published a service 
manual describing the use and applica- 
tions of pipe line enamels and primers. 
Manual covers 27 steps of procedure 
and contains specification tables. 

Plico, Inc., 1566 East Slauson Ave- 
nue, Los Angeles, California. 


Flowmeter Bulletin. A new bulletin 
on the Model “L” and Model “LP” 
flowmeters describing the direct flow 
design which utilizes a flexible vane 
traveling under flow to indicate flow 
on a calibrated scale has been released 
by Scully-Jones. 

Instrument Division, Scully-Jones 
and Company, 1901 South Rockwell 
Street, Chicago 8, Illinois. 


Mobile Radio Units. Motorola has 
released a four page catalog on its 
Twin-V line of mobile two-way radio 
units. It provides a guide to factors to 
be considered in selecting equipment, 
available frequencies, types of power 
supplies, and types of mounting and 
transmitter power outputs. 

Bulletin E-131, Motorola Communi- 
cations, Inc., Technical Information 
Center, 4501 Augusta Blvd., Chicago 
51, Illinois. 


Sales Aid. Cleveland Heater Com- 
pany has made available to retailers 
new literature on the REX automatic 
gas water heaters. A two-color sheet 
carrys new draw charts to graphically 
show how the REX-XLR 40 tops all 
other heaters in its class for recovery. 


The Cleveland Heater Company, 
2310 Superior Avenue, Cleveland 14, 
Ohio. 


Trencher Design. A four-page book- 
let describing the new Everett Trencher 
for use on the new Massey-Harris 
Ferguson 35 tractor or series 600 and 
800 Ford tractors has been released. 
Booklet describes the engineering fea- 
tures and design improvements on the 
new model. 


The Earth Equipment Corporation, 
2036 Sacramento Street, Los Angeles 
21, California. 


Desiccant Dryer Bulletin. An- 
nounced is a new 40 page bulletin, No. 
D-100, on the complete line of Kemp 
Desiccant type dryers for drying air, 
gases and liquids. The 26 principle 
variables of dryer design, the effects of 
temperature and pressure on the dryer, 
design features and principles of op- 


eration are explained in the bulletin. It 
also has a complete series of selection 
charts for the 56 Kemp models. 

C. M. Kemp Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 405 East Oliver Street, Balti- 
more 2, Maryland. 


Revised Catalog. Beaver Quick-Ref- 
erence Catalog, revised, has been re- 
leased. It presents many recent changes 
in Beaver products. Improvements on 
the No. 26-R and No. 28-R threaders; 
a new No. 17 lightweight ratchet 
threader; a remodeled and redesigned 
Model-A high speed portable pipe ma- 
chine; a new power grip chuck; a new 
quadra-type diehead; a new model-D 
power drive and the new No. 78 quick- 
opening quadra-type threader are in- 
cluded. 

Beaver Power Tools, Inc., Warren, 
Ohio. 


Electronic Receivers. Bailey Meter 
Company has released a 12 page bulle- 
tin on the new Bailey DC + Recorder 
and Receiver. It presents recorder and 
receiver features, performance data, 
and receiver-recorder specifications. 

Product Specification E-12-4, Bailey 
Meter Company, 1050 Ivanhoe Road, 
Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


Proportional Controller. Foxboro 
has issued a new 4 page illustrated 
bulletin on its electric proportional con- 
troller. Three types of control action 
are described. 

Bulletin 4-11, Foxboro Company, 
Foxboro, Massachusetts. 


‘‘Industrial Engineering Term- 
inology.” Convenient sized, 50 page 
compendium book of 500 terms has 
been published by the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers. Sub- 
ject range from elementary definitions 
to an entire series of complex produc- 
tion terms. 


American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, 29 West 39th Street, New York 
18, New York. $1.50. 


Inspection — Production Tool. 
“Lower Manufacturing Costs” is the 
new booklet produced by Magnaflux 
Corporation. It discusses various uses 
for testing and indicates how a nonde- 
structive testing program can be in- 
stituted in the production departments 
as a cost-reducing, money-saving tool. 
Also, outlines how inspection should 
be considered productive machinery. 


Magnaflux Corporation, 7300 West 
Lawrence Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois. 
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High Speed Radiamatic Unit. New 
bulletin describes a new high speed ra- 
diation detector which responds to 98 
per cent of any temperature changes in 
less than 2 sec. 


Bulletin 9320, Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Company, Industrial 
Division, Wayne and Windrim Ave- 
nues, Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania. 


Products and Services. Thermal Re- 
search & Engineering Corporation has 
published an eight page brochure out- 
lining its products and services. It con- 
tains detailed diagrams and drawings 
together with photographs of some of 
Thermal’s equipment in use. 

Bulletin 108, Thermal Research & 
Engineering Corporation, Conshohoc- 
ken, Pennsylvania. 


Open Blast Burners. Eclipse Fuel 
Engineering Company has published a 
new bulletin which describes Eclipse 
open blast burner nozzles for air/gas 
mixtures. It contains complete dimen- 
sion information, operating data and 
installation instructions. 

Bulletin H-15, Eclipse Fuel Engi- 
neering Company, 1002 Buchanan 
Street, Rockford, Illinois. 


Power Positioners. Hagan Corpora- 
tion has produced a packet file folder 
of performance and construction speci- 
fications for all standard Hagan posi- 
tioner models. 

Bulletin TP-MFI, Hagan Corpora- 
tion, 323 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


GAM<A Issues Equipment Book. The 
Gas Appliance Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation has issued the 1955 edition of 
“A List of Gas Equipment for Indus- 
trial Uses”. 

The Gas Appliance Manufacturers 
Association, 60 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, New York. $1. 


Service Regulators. A completely re- 
vised 20 page bulletin on Rockwell 
Service Regulators has been issued by 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company. 
New features of the bulletin are: cut- 
away-illustrated descriptions and 
photo-illustrated descriptions of regu- 
lators and full page rate-of-flow graphs. 

Bulletin No. 1026, Meter and Valve 
Division, Rockwell Manufacturing 
Company, 400 North Lexington Ave- 
nue, Pittsburgh 8, Pennsylvania. 


Composite Catalog. Honeywell has 
issued a new composite catalog which 
briefly and concisely describes its in- 
dustrial instruments and equipment, in- 
cluding the latest developments. 

Catalog 5002. Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Company, Wayne and 
Windrim Avenues, Philadelphia 44, 
Pennsylvania. 
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Crane Company Marks 
Two Anniversaries 


The gas industry and its contribu- 
tions to the better living enjoyed today 
are saluted in a “double anniversary” 
edition of Valve World, an external 
house organ published by Crane Com- 
pany. The issue celebrates the 50th an- 
niversary of the magazine and the 
100th anniversary of Crane Company. 
It traces highlights in the 100-year 
progress of many industries with which 
the company has grown. 

Two pages of the publication are de- 
voted to an illustrated sketch, “Gas — 
Invisible Giant of Energy.” Referring 
to the early 20th century, it says, in 
part; “New gas stoves and heating units 
were designed, and grassroots educa- 
tion began on how to use them.... 
Better ways of manufacturing gas were 
developed. The construction of long- 
distance pipe line began. Crane, in the 
meantime, was continuously develop- 
ing more efficient longer-lasting valves 
and fittings, vital to both natural and 
manufactured gas industries. 

“During the past decade, gas sales 
have climbed at a phenomenal rate. 
... And as long as the motivating fac- 
tors continue — ample supply, grow- 
ing demand, attractive price—it would 
appear the future for gas is as rosy as 
its glow ever was during the famed gas- 
lite era.” 


Johns-Manville Splitting Its 
Industrial Division 


Johns-Manville Corporation will 
split its industrial products division 
into three new operating divisions: 
Pipe, packings and friction materials, 
and industrial insulations. 

General manager of the new pipe 
division will be Robert F. Orth who 
also has been elected vice president, 
Johns-Manville Sales Corporation. He 
had been manager, transit pipe de- 
partment, since 1946. Other division 
general managers named are Francis 
J. Wakem. industrial packings and fric- 
tion materials, and Don L. Hinmon. 
industrial insulations. 

Orth’s staff for the new pipe division 
will include T. R. Turnbull, production 
manager, who has been elected vice 
president of Johns-Manville Products 
Corporation; George R. R. Wahl, mer- 
chandise manager, and John H. Good- 
win, general sales manager, both of 
whom have been elected vice presi- 
dents, Johns-Manville Sales Corpora- 
tion. 
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A most unusual installation of griddle-type 
institutional cooking equipment in the 
country was recently completed by the 
University of Notre Dame at South Bend, 
Indiana, when seven new Magic Chef fry 
top ranges were added to the kitchen. 
These, plus two fry tops already in use, 
gives a battery of nine. 


Canadian Meter Opens 
New Offices and Plant 

The Canadian Meter Company, Ltd., 
“Maple Leaf Division” of American 
Meter Company, has announced the 
completion of the new head offices 
and plant at Milton, Ontario. The new 
building contains 38,000 sq ft on one 
floor and is situated on a 13-acre site 
10 miles distant from the Queen Eliza- 
beth Way. The new plant has over 
twice the space of its old Hamilton 
site. 


Rockwell Named Pennsylvania 
C of C President 
Willard F. Rockwell Jr., president, 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company, 
has been elected 
president of the 
Pennsylvania State 
Chamber of Com- 
merce. He will 
serve a One-year 
term. Rockwell 
succeeds Joseph C. 
Feagley of Lan- 
caster, Pennsyl- 
W. F. Rockwell, Jr. vania. vice presi- 
dent of Armstrong Cork Company. 
He becomes the tenth president of 
Pennsylvania’s 39-year-old State Cham- 
ber, which has a membership of more 
than 4000 business executives repre- 
senting commercial and industrial 
firms, local chambers of commerce and 
trade associations. Head of Rockwell 
Manufacturing Company since 1947, 
he is also vice president of the Pitts- 
burgh Chamber of Commerce. 


SIE Merges With 
Dresser Industries 

Southwestern Industrial Electronics 
Company, Houston, Texas, has merged 
with Dresser Industries, Inc. Purchase 
price was not disclosed but was under- 
stood to include Dresser stock and 
cash. 

In connection with the merger, H. 
N. Mallon, president of Dresser stated, 
“In a very real sense, the merger with 
SIE represents the continuation of a 
program begun by Dresser earlier in 
the year with the acquisition of the 
Lane Wells Company. The extensive 
research facilities of these two com- 
panies will undoubtedly produce cqm- 
plementary benefits and they form the 
basis for a growing participation by 
Dresser Industries in the rapidly ex- 
panding field of electronics and in- 
strumentation within the oil and gas 
industries and within general industry.” 


Ladish Company Buys 
Two Los Angeles Firms 

Ladish Company, Cudahy, Wiscon- 
sin, manufacturer of drop forgings, 
pipe fittings and rolled rings has an- 
nounced the purchase of two Los An- 
geles manufacturing plants — CBS 
Steel and Forge Company and General 
Pacific Corporation. The plants will op- 
erate as the Ladish Pacific Division of 
the Ladish Company. J. L. Varga will 
manage the new plant. H. L. Pehrson, 
district manager of West Coast fittings 
sales; G. L. Shaffer and H. Stroup, 
special sales representatives of the cus- 
toms forging division, along with other 
staff members will have offices at the 
Los Angeles plant. 


GAMA Elects 
New Member 
The Eroc Manufacturing Company, 
Inc., has been elected a member of the 
Gas Appliance Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, according to Harold Massey, 
managing director of the trade group. 
This brings the total membership to 
589 companies. GAMA’s members 
make more than 95 per cent of all the 
gas appliances in the U. S. 


A. O. Smith Expands Kankakee 

A. O. Smith Corporation, Kanka- 
kee, Illinois, has announced a $4,400,- 
000 expansion program at its Kanka- 
kee Works. The program, now under 
way, will be completed by late 1956 
and will result in the expansion of 270,- 
000 sq ft of additional manufacturing 
and storage space, increasing present 
area by over SO per cent. 
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Research and engineering divisions of Fisher Governor 
Company now call this new three-story brick structure 


* “home” in Marshalltown, lowa. 


Fisher Governor Moves 
Into New Research Center 

Fisher Governor Company, Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa, has moved into a new 
research and engineering center. The 
recently completed three-story brick 
structure has 100,000 sq ft of space 
and is completely air-conditioned. It 
covers approximately half of a square 
block. About 200 of Fisher’s 1250 em- 
ployees are assigned to the building. 
The new facilities make possible better 
coordination and greatly expanded en- 
gineering and research activities. Per- 
formance tests can now be run on 
Fisher control equipment at pressures 
up to 2500 psi, using air or water as 
flowing medium. A series of test lines 
up to 12-in. diameter are located in 
the acoustically-treated laboratory. 

The enlarged product engineering de- 
partment is located adjacent to the re- 
search laboratory area. Sales engineer- 
ing, executive offices and general office 
departments are also in the new 
building. 


Consolidated Vacuum Merges 
With Parent Company 

Consolidated Vacuum Corporation, 
wholly owned subsidiary of Consoli- 
dated Engineering Corporation, has 
been merged with the parent organi- 
zation and will be known as the Con- 
Vac Division of Consolidated. No 
change in the policies, management, or 
personnel of the high-vacuum equip- 
ment operation will occur as a result 
of the merger. Frank M. Jenner Jr.. 
will continue in charge of the Ro- 
chester, New York, operation as gen- 
eral manager, ConVac Division. 


Trane Company Building 
Two New Additions 

Two new additions totaling 90,800 
sq ft are being added to The Trane 
Company’s La Crosse, Wisconsin, plant 
No. 4, and another 30,000 sq ft is 
under construction at its Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, plant. The additions, all 
scheduled for completion during the 
first six months of 1956, will bring the 
company’s total production area to ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 sq ft. 


Trade News 
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General offices of Ruud Manufacturing Company are now 
in this new, modern general office building in Kalamazoo, 


Michigan. New building adjoins a 20,000 sq ft plant. ® 


US Gasket Company, Belmont 
Packing and Rubber Combine 

The United States Gasket Company, 
Camden, New Jersey, and The Bel- 
mont Packing and Rubber Company, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, have con- 
solidated their product lines, sales or- 
ganizations and activities under the 
merchandising name of U. S. Gasket- 
Belmont Packing. Harry Stott, who 
headed sales for United States Gasket 
Company, is general sales manager of 
the new combination. 


Whirlpool-Seeger Corporation 
Appoints New Distributor 

Eddy & Company, Inc., Providence, 
Rhode Island, has been appointed a 
full line distributor for Whirlpool- 
Seeger Corporation, replacing Capitol 
Distributing Company, resigned. Ed- 
ward V. and Larry V. Egavian, presi- 
dent and vice president respectively are 
the principal officers of Eddy & Com- 
pany which was founded in 1926. 


Servel Clinic Attracts 
Service Supervisors 

Eighteen top-level service supervi- 
sors, representing seven gas utility com- 
panies and a Servel distributor in the 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, area at- 
tended a four-day service recently at 
Servel, Inc., Evansville, Indiana. 

Attending the clinic were Chris 
Leap, Edward Hughes and Edward 
Block, Peoples Natural Gas; Edward 
Hays, Harry Hogben, Harry Sellers and 
Edward Nolan, Equitable Gas; John 
Donaldson, John Moore, Donald 
Palmer, Lowell Reed and Peter Po- 
tenziana, Manufacturers Light & Heat; 
Gerald Foster, Natural Gas of West 
Virginia; Edward Kelly, Keystone Gas; 
Arthur Spencer, Binghamton Gas 
Works; Vincent Borgman, Cumber- 
land and Allegheny Gas; and G. R. 
Freker and Robert Devine of J. A. 
Williams, the distributing firm. 

Besides Pittsburgh, cities represented 
by the group include Binghamton and 
Olean, New York; Uniontown, Mt. 
Lebanon, Altoona and New Brighton, 
Pennsylvania; Cumberland, Maryland: 
Wheeling. West Virginia: and Salem. 
Ohio. 
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Ruud Manufacturing Company 
Opens New Office Building 

Ruud Manufacturing Company, Kal- 
amazoo, Michigan, opened its new gen- 
eral office building with a national sales 
meeting and an open house for visi- 
tors. The activities marked completion 
of the transfer to Kalamazoo of the 
company which had been in Pittsburgh 
for more than 50 years. 

Visitors inspecting the 15,000 sq ft 
modern brick office structure adjacent 
to a 200,000 sq ft water heater and 
house heating boiler manufacturing 
plant, saw model home laundry instal- 
lations, the warehouse, and assembly 
lines. 

The new building housed the sales 
conference which was conducted by 
A. B. Cameron, president, and F. A. 
McFerran, general sal2s manager. Mrs. 
Irene Goodhue Leck and Mrs. Mary 
Dougherty Rockwell, who recently 
joined the Ruud home service staff, 
also addressed the sales gathering. 


Koppers Buys Gas Filter Firm 

Koppers Company, Inc., has pur- 
chased all assets of Turner & Haws En- 
gineering Company, Inc., of West Rox- 
bury, Massachusetts, makers of filters 
for cleaning industrial air or gas. 

Operation of the newly acquired 
business will be under Koppers Metal 
Products Division at Baltimore, Mary- 
land. Operations of Turner & Haws 
will be integrated with Koppers Balti- 
more activities. 

John Turner, president, Turner & 
Haws, will be a consultant to Koppers. 
Randle S. Haws, vice president, will be- 
come manager of gas filter sales and 
engineering for the Koppers division. 


Walworth Purchases 
Pipe Fabricating Company 
Southwest Fabricating & Welding 
Company, Inc., Houston, Texas, a 
leading pipe fabricating company, has 
been purchased by the Walworth Com- 
pany. Southwest Fabricating supplies 
markets throughout the world in the 
oil, chemical, petro-chemical and natu- 
ral gas industries. The company will 
operate as a subsidiary of Walworth, 
retaining present management and em- 
ployees and continuing present policy. 
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FPC REPORT 


ATLANTIC SEABOARD CORPO- 
RATION has been authorized to 
acquire underground storage facilities 
in Upshur County, West Virginia from 
its affiliate, United Fuel Gas Com- 
pany. Seaboard will pay $1,073,547 
for the facilities. The storage pool, lo- 
cated near Seaboard’s 26-in. Cobb to 
Baltimore line, will allow peak-day 
withdrawals up to 25,000,000 cu ft. 


RULE MAKING PROCEEDINGS 
calling for suggestions on methods and 
principles to be applied in regulating 
rates of independent producers have 
been terminated by the FPC after a 
full year of operation. The commission 
said that information gained from the 
proceeding convinces members that it 
was unnecessary to lay down any rules 
to determine just and reasonable rates 
of independent producers subject to 
jurisdiction under the natural gas act. 


MONTANA - DAKOTA UTILI- 
TIES COMPANY ’s applications for 
authority to build new pipe line facili- 
ties—one a 41.8 mile line from Tioga 
to Williston, North Dakota, and an- 
other for four lateral lines totalling 2.2 
miles off the main line—will be heard 
December 19. Estimated cost of the 
new facilities is $1,428,000. 


NATURAL GAS COMPANY OF 
WESTERN CAROLINA has been 
exempted by the FPC from regulation 
under the natural gas act under terms 
of the Hinshaw Bill amendment. This 
brings the total to date to 78 compa- 
nies either fully or partially exempted. 


PANHANDLE EASTERN PIPE 
LINE COMPANY has been given 
temporary authority to increase nat- 
ural gas storage sales to Michigan Gas 
Storage Company and extend such 
sales to East Ohio Gas Company. Un- 
der the ruling, Michigan Gas Storage 
will receive between December 1, 
1955 and November 30, 1956, an addi- 
tional 14 billion cu ft of gas and East 
Ohio will continue receiving 6 billion 
cu ft yearly. 


PIKE NATURAL GAS COM- 
PANY of Waverly, Ohio, has asked 
the FPC to direct Tennessee Gas 
Transmission Company to supply it 
with natural gas. Pike plans to con- 
struct and operate distribution sys- 
tems in Piketown and Waverly, Ohio, 
and expand service in Beaver, Ohio. 
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OPERATING REVENUES of re- 
porting natural gas pipe line compa- 
nies totaled $135,745,089 in Septem- 
ber, 1955 and $1,792,888,853 for the 
12-month period then ended. This rep- 
resented increases of 20.3 and 17.4 
per cent over similar revenues of a 
like period a year earlier. Gas sales to 
other gas utilities for resale for the 
month were up 8.2 per cent over Sep- 
tember 1954 and totaled 365.9 billion 
cu ft. Sales to ultimate consumers 
totaled 114.06 billion cu ft, up 9.5 per 


cent. 


A 12-CENT PER MCF RATE was 
called unjust and unreasonable by the 
FPC in a case involving Signal Oil 
and Gas Company and Cities Service 
Gas Company. Signal, the producer, 
was granted, however, a 10-cent per 
MCF rate—the present maximum field 
price in the Carter County area of 
Oklahoma where Signal has been sell- 
ing gas to Cities Service. Signal must 
file within 30 days a new rate schedule 
containing the 10-cent rate. Also au- 
thorized was Cities Service’s certificate 
to construct 1512 miles of pipe line to 
transport the gas purchased from Sig- 
nal’s Carter County gas processing 
plant. Cities Service will initially pur- 
chase 30,000,000 cu ft daily. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL GAS 
PIPE LINE has been authorized to 
construct 24 miles of pipe line in South 
Louisiana to take an additional 29,- 
000,000 cu ft daily from several in- 
dependent producers. 


CENTRAL KENTUCKY NAT- 
URAL gas has been authorized to con- 
struct $2,474,100 in new facilities, 
abandon a compressor station, and sell 
other facilities to Union Light, Heat 
and Power Company and to Cincinnati 
Gas and Electric Company. 


MONTANA DAKOTA UTILI- 
TIES has been authorized to issue 50,- 
000 shares of $100 par value pre- 
ferred stock. Proceeds will be used 
towards payment of the firm’s 1955 
construction program and retirement 
of short term notes issued for tempo- 
rary financing of the program. The 
company is building an 80-mile, 12-in. 
pipe line from Tioga field to Minot, 
North Dakota. 


TENNESSEE GAS TRANSMIS- 
SION COMPANY has been ordered 
to make available to seven of its cus- 
tomer companies and to the FPC data 
related to its New England zone for 
use in a gas rate increase proceeding. 
TGT recently proposed increase an- 
nual wholesale rates by $8,616,000. 
One of the issues in the case is alloca- 
tion of cost of service between TGT’s 
various zones. 


IMPORTATION OF CANADIAN 
GAS by Pacific Northwest Pipe Line 
Corporation has been authorized by 
the FPC. The firm was given a green 
light to construct and operate facilities 
by which it will import 303,462,000 
cu ft per day at the U.S.-Canadian 
border, received from Westcoast 
Transmission Company, Ltd. The gas 
will be brought by Westcoast from the 
Peace River area of Alberta and Brit- 
ish Columbia. 

Under the same authorization, El 
Paso Natural Gas was issued a certifi- 
cate to build facilities estimated at 
$194,274,000 to bring additional gas 
to existing customers in California, 
Nevada, Arizona, New Mexico, and 
Texas. El Paso was also authorized to 
exchange gas with Pacific Northwest. 

Under the order, Pacific Northwest 
will construct 955 miles of new pipe 
line and 12,800-hp in compressor 
capacity. El Paso will expand its sys- 
tem by 455,175,000 cu ft daily and will 
build 413 miles of 34-in. pipe line from 
the San Juan Basin to Topock, Ari- 
zona. Nevada Natural Gas was also 
authorized under the same order to 
construct additional new facilities cost- 
ing $4,103,188 to transport additional 
gas received from El Paso. 


RUSSELL C. RAINWATER, an 
FPC staff member for more than 19 
years, has been appointed Chief Ac- 
countant of the commission. He has 
been assistant chief of the FPC’s Bu- 
reau of Rates and Gas Certificates 
since last March. He succeeds Charles 
W. Smith, retired. William L. Minturn 
will assume Rainwater’s former post. 


USE OF NATURAL GAS BY 
ELECTRIC UTILITY PLANTS for 
power generation continued to set 
records in September, according to the 
FPC. Some 120,169,916,000 cu ft was 
used in September, 1955, 1.4 per cent 
over totals for the same month in 1954, 
but 9.3 per cent below the all-time 
record of 132,553,743,000 cu ft 
burned in August, 1955. 


RATE INCREASE HEARINGS 
involving Northern Natural Gas Com- 
pany and two of its subsidiaries — 
Northern Natural Producing Com- 
pany and Permian Basin Pipeline 
Company—have been postponed until 
January 16, 1956. The hearings in- 
volve an $8,128,400 annual wholesale 
rate increase and investigations of the 
rates of the two subsidiaries. Northern 
Natural Gas Company’s rate increase 
was suspended in July, 1954, and has 
been in effect, subject to refund, since 
last December 27. 
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